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NWNL is not “sitting out” the war. 


It is attacking, with all the ingenuity and “know 
how” it can muster, problems which it believes 
cannot be solved too soon, and which will have 
an important bearing on the situation of life 
insurance — and of this Company — in the post- 
war world. One of these is the problem of the 
new agent. 

The Arnold System, which rewards the agent 
primarily not for the amount of new insurance 
he sells but for the quality of service he renders, 
has in a little over three years bettered sub- 
stantially the financial outlook of established 
NWNL agents and their standing in their respec- 
tive communities. 

Now NWNL is extending the principles of the 
Arnold System to new agents who can qualify 
under a well-rounded program designed to attract 
and develop competent, career agents — the kind 
of men who because of their capacity, training, 
and method of compensation will measure up 
fully to the bigger job which life insurance will 
face after Victory. 


For the potentially successful new agent this 
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NWNL Again Sets the Pace 
With a F orward-Looking 
Program for New Agents 


new program reduces to a minimum the normal 
risks of the early “learning period” on a new 
job, by: 


® Giving him an opportunity to qualify quickly for 
Home Office training at Company expense under 
skilled instructors teaching tested methods. 

@ Assigning him an already established clientele of 
NWNL policyholders a market of his own. 
Allowing him basic pay for serving this clientele, 
until he has established himself. 

Paying him, in addition to this basic pay, all com- 
missions. both first year and renewal, which he 
earns on business he originates himself. 

Besides helping the new man get a firm foot- 
hold, the plan fully protects him. He is placed 
under contract only if proved well-fitted for life 
insurance selling. His general agent or manager 
has a larger interest in his success because the 
Arnold System rewards general agents and man- 
agers in proportion to the new man’s proved fit- 
ness. His potential for success is determined 
quickly, and because successes are picked early, 
thorough Company backing and prompt advance- 
ment are made possible when he shows himself 
able. 
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Our 200,000 

Policy Owners ~ 
Made This Record s NI 
Possible 


In our annual statement of a year ago we said that in times of world struggle, business institutions should 
be judged largely by their contribution to the welfare of the nation as a whole. That is why we now 


pay tribute to Provident Mutual’s 200,000 policy owners— 


- « « Not because in 1942 they brought Provident Mutual 
life insurance in force to $1,037,735,000—the highest 
peak in the company’s seventy-eight-year history— 


- « « Not because in 1942 they increased the company’s 
assets to an all-time high— 


: « « Not because they have maintained their life insurance 
in force with the lowest percentage of lapse and surrender 
on the company’s records— 


. . « But because their life insurance premium dollars are 
making a direct and splendid contribution toward the national 
welfare in this crucial period. 


THEIR PREMIUM DOLLARS SERVE 


For example, during 1942 Provident Mutual added $20,154,000 in 
U. S. Government bonds to its portfolio—more than its total increase 
in assets during the year. Of the company’s total investments, 
$98,033,000, or nearly one-fourth, are now in U. S. Government 
securities. Other Provident funds are also financing railroads, public 
utilities, real estate and industries essential to the nation’s war-time 
economy. 

In the second place, these premiums are helping to block inflation 
by removing from the market place money that would otherwise tend 
to bid up prices. 

Third, and exceedingly important, is the effect of life insurance 
ownership on national morale. Not only does adequate life insurance 
afford needed protection to dependents; it also affords peace of mind to 
the policy owner himself, permitting him to pursue his essential war- 
time activities with greater effectiveness. 

Truly, life insurance dollars are doing triple duty today. 


M. ALBERT LINTON, President 


PRovIDENT Mutua. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Founded 1865 








V8 ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 





ASSETS 


U. $. Government securities $ 98,033,273.00 
Otherbonds . . . . + «+ 185,029,883.00 
Mertgages on realestate. . 63,033,879.48 
a a ae ee 3,974,375.00 
Loans on policies . . . 29,974,777.23 
Realestate ..... 26,380,440.58 
Cesh in bonks and offices . 3,585,606.03 
Accrued interest. . . . .; 3,615,516.51 
Overdue interest . . . .- 491,522.90 
Deferred and uncollected 

net premiums,etc. . . .« 5,5340,470.04 


Total admitted assets . . . $419,659,743.77 


LIABILITIES 


Reserves for policies and 

supplementary contracts .$378,030,769.91 
Dividends left with company 8,366,787.80 
Dividends set aside for dis- 

. tribution in 1943. 3,610,000.00 
Premiums paid in advance . 3,569,627.15 
Policy claims. . . »« + « 1,516,687.57 
Estimated taxes accrued, 

payable in 1943... , 954,648.00 _ 
Miscellaneous liabilities . 428,313.85 


Tetal of foregoing liabilities $396,476,834.28 
Contingency reserves. . . 23,182,909.49 


Total, equaling the assets. . $419,659,743.77 
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LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE SALES RESEARCH BUREAU 





The comparative percentages are based upon the ac- 
tual experience of the 53 contributing companies. 


Total Ordinary Sales by States 


JANUARY 1943 JANUARY 194 


atios In- Ratios 
Sales °43—'42 dex Sales °'43-'42 dex 

Volume All All Volume All All 

in $1000 Cos. Cos. in $1000 Cos. ¢ 
ae $4,225 47% 76% ae 5,263 56 8 
Ariz. 871 53 62 De Sarees 402 77 
| yer 2,666 40 66 N. H 1,774 43 t 
a Se 34,598 58 88 mM. J 21,471 40 
Colo 4,843 59 8&7 N. M 758 44 ( 
Conn. .... 10,047 50 79 FS ers 4,300 43 
| ee 1,226 50 66 , . , 6,838 48 
D. of C 4,100 47 67 N. D 1,360 79 11 
are 4,288 41 65 Ohio 29,145 46 7 
Per 6,185 43 73 Okla 5,466 44 6 
Idaho 1,046 57 69 Ore 3,224 43 6) 
RS 5 e108'< 36,964 47 68 Pa 41,524 48 7¢ 
| ae 11,425 48 76 J 3,367 42 6 
Md a.m 8,715 55 75 =. = 3,233 49 &7 
ae 5,938 51 79 S. D. 1,777 77 1¢ 
Se 5,332 41 69 ee 5,989 47 74 
I ia 5 a ce 4,192 50 75 Texas 21,809 54 7¢ 
re 2,604 57 84 1 eee 2,839 64 105 
___ SS 7,528 51 78 Vt. eee. 1,125 52 75 
Mass. .... 20,479 46 74 Va. . oes $362 4 2} 
Mich 20.034 54 77 Wash, 946 48 = 8} 
Mt: ge ll A W. Va 3,401 45 68 
Minn at 9,755 61 74 Wisc 10.748 48 78 
Pn: wss< 2,585 60 86 Wy 604 47 64 
a seees 13,876 44 68 
Mont. .... 1,435 59 76 U. S. Total $485,782 48% 74 

The record of these 82 companies for the past five 


years has been: 


(000 omitted) 


Ins. in Force New Ter- Net pal 

End of Year Business minations Gain of Gain 
ee $64,785 $5,359 $4,366 $993 1.6% 
SO 240065 66,064 5,277 3,998 1,279 2.0 
ree 67,719 5,399 3,744 1,655 2.5 
eae 70,347 6,037 3,409 2,628 3.9 
ee 72,505 5,256 3,898 2,158 3.1 


ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
PRESIDENTS 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals, 
Increases or Dividend Additions—39 United States 
Companies Having 81°/, Total Outstanding Insurance 


The amount of new paid-for business, by classes, 
for January of 1941, 1942 and 1943, with percentage 
increases or decreases, are shown in the following table : 


(000 omitted) 











1942 1943 

over over 
Class 1941 1942 1943 -1941~Ss«41942 
Ordinary .. $413,636 $790,497 $378,737 91.1%  -52.1% 
Industrial... 126,458 119820 103873 -52 -13.3 
Group ..... 35,063 49,076 93,872 40.0 91.3 
Total ...... $575,157 $959,393 $576,482 668  -39.9 
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It isn’t that we have nice legs. Perhaps our figure isn’t so hot. 
And we don’t thrill the spectators in a bathing suit . . . but just take 
a look at the prizes we won! 

Really we don’t like to brag (the heck we don’t) but in the 
recent Life Insurance Advertisers Association competition Franklin 
Life sales and promotional material not only won the coveted “Award 
of Excellence” for each of its three entries, but walked off with the 
“Sweepstakes Plaque” for having the best material in its class among 
all American insurance companies. 

So...if you’re looking for a company that is progressive, is 
growing, is friendly, and is particularly interested in the success of 
its representatives ... and supplies you with the finest selling and 
promotional material in the insurance industry ...come and see us 
sometime. 
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FRANIKILEN WLR company 
COMPANY 
CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 188% 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
Insurance in Force Exceeds $230,000,000.00 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


98th Annual Statement to its Policyholders 


The accompanying 98th Annual State- 
ment of Condition reflects the consist- 
ent policy of the Company to support 
the government in its war effort, as it 
has done in past wars, and to give the 
greatest possible protection to its policy- 
holders. 

The following are some pertinent facts 
relating to the Company’s business and 
its Statement for the year 1942: 


1. The assets of the Company were in- 
creased during the year by $154,000,000 
to a total figure of $3,142,000,000. 


2. Of this amount over $1,266,000,000, 
or approximately 40 per cent of the total 
assets, are United States Government 
obligations, the Company having in- 
creased its net holdings of these obliga- 
tions by about $379,000,000 during the 
year. 


3. About 1,270 of the Company’s em- 
ployees and agents are in military service. 
4. At the end of 1942 there were over 
3,080,000 policies in force representing a 
total of approximately $7,130,000,000 of 


w 


life insurance, a net increase of over 
$117,000,000 during the year. New insur- 
ance in 1942 amounted to $403,000,000. 
Although this is 914 per cent less than 
the amount of new insurance paid for in 
1941, our active agency force in 1942 was 
reduced by about 20 per cent, primarily 
through war service. Lapses and sur- 
renders were the lowest in over twenty 
years. 


5. After making appropriate additions 
to policy reserves and after writing down 
the book values of real estate and mort- 
gage loan assets to conservative current 
valuations, the Company has added 
$13,813,000 to its Surplus Funds for gen- 
eral contingencies. These funds now ex- 
ceed $200,000,000. 


6. The Company has declared the same 
scale of annual dividends for 1943 as for 
1942. This means that about $32,000,000 
in dividends are available for payment 
to policyholders during the year 1943. 

Through periods of prosperity and de- 
pression, epidemics, wars, and inevitable 


post-war adjustments, the New York 
Life Insurance Company has for the 98 
years of its existence made safety its 
first consideration. In doing so the Com. 
pany not only has successfully protected 
its policyholders and their beneficiari« 
but also has been an important stabiliz. 
ing factor in the family and economic 
life of the nation. 


A more complete report as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, containing additional sta- 
tistical and other information of interest 
about the Company, will be sent upon 
request. A list of bonds and preferred 
and guaranteed stocks owned by the 
Company is also available. These book- 
lets may be obtained by writing to the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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President 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand or in banks......... 
United States Government obliga- 
tions 
All other Bonds: 
State, County and 
Municipal $143,930,636.00 
270,326,948.00 
Public Utility. ... 356,276,193.00 
Industrial and 
Miscellaneous.. 62,858,575.00 
Canadian 92,868,043.00 
Stocks, preferred and guaranteed. . . 
First Mortgages on Real Estate... . 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes. . 
Real Estate: 
Home Office $13,437,231.00 
Other Properties.. 64,064,529.62 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. 
Deferred and Uncollected Premiums 


Other Assets 


December 31, 1942 


$57,827,511.14 
Contracts 
1,266,655,610.00 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Insurance and Annuity i 


$2,507,400, 139.00 


Present value of amounts not yet due 
on Supplementary Contracts. ... 


212,093,544.26 


Policy Claims in process of settle- 
ment, or incurred but not yet re- 


926,260,695.00 ported 


Dividends left with the Company. . 


13,172,607.04 
138,360, 197.17 


Premiums, Interest and Rents paid 


in advance 

85,250,972.00 
414,391,747.22 
256,337,031.57 


Reserved for other Insurance Lia- 
bilities. ..... 


Dividends payable during 1943... . 


16,176,858.80 


5,300,390.34 
32,090,061.00 


Reserve for fluctuations in Foreign 


Se seer 
77,501,760.62 Currencies 


25,613,885.88 


Miscellaneous Liabilities. ......... 


4,000,000.00 
11,885, 125.85 





Stel CEs i cccctcas $2,940,478,923.46 


31,030,854.75 
1,361,985.90 





$3,142,232,054.08 





Of the Securities listed in the above statement, Securities 
valued at $44,527,738.00 are deposited with Government 
or State authorities as required by law. 


Surplus Funds held for general 
contingencies 


201,753,130.62 
$3,142,232,054.08 








*This reserve is held chiefly against the difference be- 
tween Canadian currency Assets and Liabilities which 


are carried at par. 


The New York Life Insurance Company has always been a mutual company. It started business on 
April 12, 1845 and is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. The Statement of Condition 
shown above is in accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York Insurance Department. 
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Sta- a % r 
erest  *** Why are companies placed in receivership? Why 
upon are companies merged or reinsured? Why are new com- 
rred panies formed? Why do companies change their title? 

the @ This issue contains our annual analysis of the various 
.: changes in the life insurance company field for the year 
> 5 1942, together with a history of such changes since 1929. 


f One of the secret ambitions of a statistician, poor fel- 
low, is to be able to take cold figures (we mean statis- 
tics) and present them, through interpretation, in such a 
manner that they will carry an interesting message to 
the reader. Calling on our ambitions, we have expanded 
our analysis this year to explain the “Why” of the vari- 
ous occurrences. It is interesting to note that during the 
period 1929-1942, 64% of the receiverships occurred 
within the five-year period 1932-1936. Preceding the 
real “pinch,” which brought receiverships, many merg- 
ers and reinsurances had already been underway ; 53% 
of all the changes under this heading for the period 
1929-1942 occurred between 1929 and 1933. Page 11. 


***k The United States has opened its second front 
abroad, but there is a ‘third front,” right here at home, 
that should receive the immediate attention of the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress before the country wakes 
up with a national headache of no mean proportions. 
We refer to the “pay-roll front” or “purchasing power 
front,” which is threatening our economy. Inflationary 
spirals are being caused first by demands of organized 
labor for increased wages, and then by the farm bloc 
for increased prices. It is the apparent objective of the 
twin pressure groups to boost prices still higher in order 
to secure a temporary advantage to themselves. The de- 
gree to which they are successful will be reflected to the 
sane extent in reducing the purchasing power of the 
proceeds of life policies, etc. 

lhere are those who say, “Why all the fuss about 
inflation, someone is bound to gain by it?” For every 
one who might possibly gain by extreme inflation, there 
would be many who would suffer. Chief among them 
would be salary workers and wage earners. Why? 
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Costs of clothing, food, and other items making up the 
necessities of life increase much faster than income. 
Those who have been thrifty and foresighted will lose 
heavily—included in this group are savings bank de- 
positors, life insurance policyholders, owners of bonds 
and mortgages, pensioners and annuitants. This should 
not happen. Let’s hope this Congress is sufficiently 
enlightened to do something about it. 

Dealing with this phase of economics we have two 
articles. The first is by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, who is 
Professor of Economics at New York University, Con- 
sultant on economic problems and business conditions 
for the National Association of Purchasing Agents, and 
a member of the Economic Advisory Group of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. He is also the 
author of several books on economics, the most recent 
of which is “Value and Distribution.” On January 28 
last he participated in the American Town Hall Meeting 
of the Air. “Inflation and the Post-War Outlook” be- 
gins on page 15. The second article presents facts most 
of us, but not all of us, already know in an effective and 
simple manner. It would make a good enclosure for a 
mailing list. “Spend, Sucker, Spend” begins on page 17. 


**xk Insurance company presidents have expressed 
opinions relative to various phases of life insurance in 
1942 with respect to current and possible future condi- 
tions. These are quoted in “Executive Opinions.” 
Since these are samples of the best thinking in the busi- 
ness they are well worth careful study. See page 13. 


**k Several sales articles of unusual merit are pre- 
sented. March is the month of taxes and appropriately 
we have “Selling Under the 1942 Tax Act” by a com- 
petent author. This subject is discussed in detail and 
many opportunities for sales are enumerated—see page 
21. “Closing” is the title of another excellent article. 
The author in a well written review discusses the sub- 
ject thoroughly and offers several concrete suggestions 
along the “What to Do” and “What Not to Do” angles 
—page 25. 


*** Most company reports indicate favorable mortal- 
ity for 1942. An important article dealing with Mili- 
tary Deaths—all belligerents covered—is presented. The 
United Nations are now on the offensive and this means 
an increase in war casualties and, on the home front, 
the rationing of essential foods may mean poorer health, 
although this latter has apparently not been the case in 
England even with severe rationing. Military Deaths 
begins on page 31. 











DEMOCRACY 
IN ACTION 


Lire insuraNcE may be regarded as an institution of democracy as it has grown and 
developed in democratic countries as nowhere else. It is an achievement that repre- 
sents democracy in action and has come to be essential, not only to the welfare of its 
members, but also to the communities and to the governments in and under which 
they live, in times of war as well as in times of peace. 


Below is a brief summary of what the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany accomplished under war conditions in 1942. The real test of progress is the 
increase of insurance in force. This increase in 1942 was $540,008,541.00 com- 
pared with $464,746, 466.00 in 1941, making the total amount of insurance in force 
the largest in the Company's history. Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
amounted to $99,673,282.43 or $330,000.00 per business day. 


Guy W. Cox, President 





80m Annual Report 


December 31, 1942 
Total Admitted Assets . , ‘ ‘ $1,288,048,649.68 


Total Liabilities . . . «. «. $1,180,097,156.77 
General Surplus Fund =. 0. wt, $107,951,492.91 





Total Insurance in Force . , ; : $5,618,573,069.00 





This Company offers all approved forms of life insurance in large or small umounts, 
including group coverage; also annuities for individuals and pension and retirement 
plans for corporations end educational institutions. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


A COPY OF THE COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
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THe Western 


AND SOUTHERN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT 


United States Government Bonds... ___. 
Municipal Bonds (No default of Principal or Interest) 
First Mortgage Loans on City Property 

First Mortgage Loans on Farm Property 


Ground Rents . 
Policy Loans . 
Preferred Stocks 


City Property 
Real Estate J City Property Sold on Contract 
Farm Property Sold on Contract 
Home 
Cash on Deposit in Banks . 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums 
Accrued Interest on Investments 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


INCREASE IN ASSETS—$17,748,817.77 
TOTAL ASSETS—$221,087,825.71 





55th FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1942 


$101,815,674.00 
2,477,941 .88 
68,088,937.36 
1,463,551.10 
8,587,411.03 
8,135,810.42 
10,686,191.96 
9,689,891 .23 
2,761 566.92 
26,078.82 

1 034,000.00 

| ,650,259.44 
2,603,024.84 
2,067,486.71 





LIABILITIES 


Reserves for Protection of Policyholders 

Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Reserves for Taxes and Incurred Unpresented Items 
Contingency Reserves _.. 
Capital and Surplus... . 


$221 ,087,825.71 


$185,459, 145.16 
| ,038,234.47 
1,831 ,934.93 
4,441,177.49 

28,317,333.66 





. $221 ,087,825.71 


INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE—$91,055,922.00 


TOTAL 


INSURANCE 


IN FORCE—$1,173,678,440.00 


Invest in America » Buy More War Bonds—NOW! 











BEST'S LIFE NEWS 
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COMPANY 


CHANGES 


1929 - 1942 Reviewed 


UR annual review of legal reserve life insurance 

company changes, generally published in the Feb- 

ruary edition of the News each year, is presented 
here for the year 1942. Space limitations precluded 
the possibility of publishing it last month. Considerable 
interest still attaches to the “History” table showing 
these changes from 1929 down to date. As a matter 
of fact, it has more than a passing value because it 
has practically become a part of the record itself. 

This year we have added columns showing the per- 
centages of occurrences under the various categories. 
These may be used cumulatively to show that when 
optimism prevailed many new companies were organ- 
ized and, conversely, when the depression brought 
numerous reinsurances and receiverships. 

Looking back at these statistics we find only what 
might be expected—that at a point well into the de- 
pression, these companies began to feel the pinch after 
exhausting liquid assets on a declining market, in an 
effort to realize cash to meet demands for surrender 
values and loans, and a stalemate was reached when 
outgo was far in excess of income. At this point most 
of the receiverships, mergers, reinsurances and mora- 
toria occurred. The closing of the banks of the country 
played a larger part in this crisis than even many in 
the insurance business realized. If the United States 
had had a banking system as stable as that of Canada, 
where not a bank failed during the depression, it has 
been stated that it would probably not have been neces- 
sary for the Insurance Commissioners to impose tempo- 
rary regulations on the payment of cash and loan values 
for all companies in 1933. 


Why Receiverships? 


If a life insurance company starts out with sufficient 
funds and comes to the point of receivership, there is 
only one answer—inadequate management. Sure, un- 
favorable economic conditions, over which managements 
have no control, may bring on the “squeeze” that forces 
receiverships. But before that stands the management 
which allowed the company’s assets to deteriorate to 
the extent that, whether because of lack of diversifica- 
tion, frozen condition, or just plain poor investment 
judgment, these assets were vulnerable to that “squeeze.” 
This is not opinion, it’s mere history. Of course, if some- 
one in the company just walks off with the assets, that 
is called by another name. 

A few examples of outstanding failures may help to 
explain exact causes. The /ilinois Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, was placed in receivership in 1932 be- 
cause of top heavy investments in the securities of the 
I_aSalle Hotel and the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, in which 
the principal officers, and the controlling stockholders, 
of the Illinois Life were prime promoters. When the 
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depression came along these hotel properties became 
“white elephants” and earnings and value deteriorated 
so rapidly that the life insurance company collapsed. 
In this case the ruin of the life insurance company 
involved the ruin of the owners of the life insurance 
company also because that ownership represented a very 
large part of their assets. 

Another outstanding case of failure was the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company which was placed in 
receivership in 1933. This was one of the largest life 
insurance companies to fail. The cause was a general 
lack of conservatism in making its investments over a 
period of years and this condition came to a head when 
the depression set in. 


Why Mergers and Reinsurances? 


When a life insurance company passes from the scene 
through merger or reinsurance it may be in one of 
several ways, i.e., (a) another life insurance company 
may see value in its business and pay the price asked by 
the owners, after which the two companies are merged 
and become one; (b) a company may experience diffi- 
culty in continuing or expanding its operations because 
of lack of adequate finances, inability to meet competi- 
tion, etc. A second company may offer a price such as 
the arrangement in illustration (a) and if it is accepted 
a reinsurance of the business is brought about; (c) if 
the financial condition of a company is doubtful and a 
work-out of the assets seems desirable, the business 
may be reinsured in another company which will pay 
stockholders a small down payment and a further agreed 
upon amount if the future earnings of the business so 
reinsured justifies such payment. 


Companies disappear for other reasons ; for instance, 
in the case of the American Citizens Life of Columbus, 
where, following restrictions imposed by the United 
States Treasury Department on the claim that its own- 
ership was backed by alien funds, namely, the General 
Insurance Company, Ltd., of Italy, a court order placed 
the business in the hands of the Ohio Superintendent 
of Insurance, and its policies were later reinsured in the 
Ohio National Life and the All States Life without 
liens on the policies. Due to uncertain present and 
future business conditions, the Hearthstone Life cf 
Indianapolis was reinsured in the State Life of the same 
city without expense to either company. 


Why New Companies? 


Sometimes local interests conceive the idea that for 
prestige or profit, or both, the organization of a new life 
insurance concern would be beneficial. There is no easy 
road to riches in the life insurance business, yet many 
organizers disregard this truism and proceed anyway. 

(Continued on the next page) 


COMPANY CHANGES—Continued 

There are many other reasons why new concerns are 
started: For profit by professional organizers and, nat- 
urally, in these cases the promoters are interested in the 
commissions and fees they obtain for such organization ; 
to take over through reinsurance an existing life insur- 
ance company or one which has been placed in receiver- 
ship; to expand the activities of organizations in an 
entirely different line of business, or to round out opera- 
tions in the insurance field by adding a life insurance 
company to a group. 

Examples in these categories would be the Mutual 
Savings Life Insurance Company of St. Louis, which 
was organized for the express purpose of taking over 
the business of the Central States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which had been placed in receivership. The 
American Home Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Washington, D. C., was organized as a mutual company 
representing a reorganization and conversion of a frater- 
nal beneficiary society to the old line basis. The Co- 
operators Life Mutual of Milwaukee, organized as a 
mutual company, to operate in conjunction with the 
Cooperative Insurance Mutual (Auto) and write Life 
insurance, including Group insurance, for members and 
patrons of cooperative associations. The Forest Lawn 
Life Insurance Company of Glendale, California was 
organized by the Forest Lawn Company, owner of 
Forest Lawn Cemetery, to write funeral benefit life 
insurance on the legal reserve basis. The Washington 
Life Insurance Company, Washington, D. C., was or- 
ganized to carry out one of the social objectives of the 
Farm Security Administration, namely, to provide life 
insurance on a term basis for real estate acquisition and 
rehabilitation obligors of the Government. After the 
Southeastern Life Insurance Company of Greenville, 
South Carolina, and the Liberty Life Insurance Com- 
pany of the same city, (both owned by the same in- 
terests) were merged under the title Liberty Life In- 
surance Company, a new company was established with 
the title Southeastern Life Insurance Company. The 
new concern was organized primarily to protect the 
name “Southeastern.” Following this certain business 
of the Liberty Life in force in Alabama was reinsured 
in the new company to obviate the possible confusion 
of names because an Alabama company has a name 
somewhat similar to that of Liberty Life. The Morris 
Plan Insurance Society, a legal reserve company, was 
organized by interests identified with the Morris Plan 
Banks to write term insurance on the lives of borrowers 
from the Banks. 


Why Change in Title? 


Names are often changed because they may be con- 
fused with a company of a similar title; because the 
name seems too localized, such as the Saskatchewan 
Life which recently changed its name to Fidelity Life ; 
because the title may be unsuitable in that it conveys 
an erroneous impression—such as a stock company op- 
erating with the word “Mutual” in its title ; because of 
unfavorable publicity through which the company may 
have gone; or because in war-time the name may not be 
suitable; such an example is the change made by the 
Germania Life to the Guardian Life during World War 
I, etc. 
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We have no record of any changes in title from 
“Rural” to “City,” or from “Liberal” to “Conservative,” 
or vice-versa, but the possibility of such a switch about 
could be filed away by those interested for future 
reference. 

Our readers are again asked to bear in mind that 
all of the companies in the “History” table under * Re. 
ceiverships” will be found either in the same year. or 
following years, in the “Mergers and Reinsurances” 
grouping, as very few life insurance concerns are com- 
pletely liquidated. When a life insurance company dis- 
continues business, its policies are usually assumed by 
another company which imposes liens, if conditions 
make this necessary, on policy reserves to bring the 
equities in line with the actual assets, based on fair 
valuations. This of course does not apply to straight 
mergers, or reinsurances, or purchases, where the pol- 
icyholders do not lose any part of their equity, but it 
does apply to those concerns which have been declared 
insolvent and where a re-valuation of assets has been 
found in order. 

As usual, several small concerns are not included in 
our illustration because they are relatively unimportant 
and we do not have regular reports covering § their 
affairs ; there are only a few concerns in this category. 


History of Changes Since 1929 


(Number of Companies Involved) 


Receiver- Mergers & New Change in 
ships (a) Reinsurances Companies} Title 
No. & No. %& No. %& No. 4% 
$3 ; 10.38 38 26.95 
10.38 20 14.18 
14.76 10 7.09 
10.38 D wae 

7.10 7 


4.96 
2.19 4 2.384 
6.01 


7.09 
7.10 16 11.34 
7.65 6 


4.26 
7.65 4 
4.37 5 
3.83 
3.83 
4.37 


l 
| 
l 


NR 


3 
6 
2 
2 
9 
5 
8 
3 
5 
2 
3 
* 
1 


00 SINT OO ee +6 
we ee I Dw 


72 100.00 183 100.00 5 100.00 


— 
#1) 


Totals... 141 100.00 


* None. 

t+ Includes only companies actually 
panies never complete organization. 

$One of these was a voluntary liquidation—no loss in 
volved. 

(a) “Receiverships” are also included under “Mergers and 
Reinsurances” in same year or shortly thereafter; life insur- 
ance companies are seldom liquidated—they are generally 
reinsured in some other company. 


licensed; many com 


The changes for the year 1942 are as follows: 


Receivership 


NATIONAL PROGRESSIVE LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OMAHA, NEBRASKA: On February 3, 1942, the 
Director of Insurance of the State of Nebraska was appointed 
Receiver. On June 29, 1942, the reinsurance agreement proposed 
by the Guardian National Life Insurance Company of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, was approved by the District Court of Lancaster 
County. The Court retains jurisdiction, as does the Insuranc: 
Department, and will supervise the general handling of th 
business, although the Guardian National will assume the opera 


(Continued on page 58) 
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EXECUTIVE OPINIONS 


reports—generally directed to policyholders—or 

from press releases relating thereto. The number 
of such reports on hand at present is not large, but if 
time and space permit more comments will be quoted 
in the April issue of the News. The opinions expressed 
reflect the views of the President of each company. 

Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass.—Bertrand 
J. Perry: “The institution of life insurance makes no 
profits whatsoever out of warfare. In such times the 
rate of interest we can earn tends to decline, expenses 
rise, and mortality is likely to increase. Yet in every 
war of the past, the basic soundness of life insurance 
has been demonstrated. The economic value of its 
services to the nation at war has been incalculable, and 
after war has ceased the business has continued on its 
way stronger than ever, and the problems of reconstruc- 
tion have been made easier because of its existence. . . . 
War, no matter how severe, is of necessity temporary. 
The business of life insurance, on the other hand, is a 
continuing operation and the ownership of a life insur- 
ance policy is the basis of permanent security for most 
families.” 

New England Mutual, Boston, Mass.—George W. 
Smith: “No matter where you may be, at home, in 
Europe, Africa, Australia, the Indies, or on the Seven 
Seas, you may be confident that your life insurance 
money is actively at work for America—that life insur- 
ance is performing ‘essential business’ in transforming 
into vital usefulness the funds received in premiums 
from its legion of policyholders, as well as in providing 
protection and income for the future.” 

John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass—Guy W. 
Cox: An interesting feature of the report was the 
growth of group insurance. In commenting thereon, 
President Cox said: “This growth indicates that group 
insurances have become recognized generally as an 
essential plan in industrial relations. Today these values 
are emphasized by the fact that millions of war workers 
are among those covered ; the idea prevails that the pro- 
tection afforded by group insurance gives the worker 
a sense of security that helps bring out his best efforts 
and that group insurance is making a desirable contri- 
bution to the war effort. . . . Life insurance may be 
regarded as an institution of democracy as it has grown 
and developed in democratic countries as nowhere else. 
It is an achievement that represents democracy in action 
and has come to be essential, not only to the welfare of 
its members, but also to the communities and to the 
governments in and under which they live, in times 
of war as well as in times of peace.” 

Sun Life Assurance, Montreal, Canada—Arthur B. 
lVood: “The growth of life insurance is one of the 
noteworthy social developments of the present century. 
lt is essentially the people’s business for every policy- 
holder is, in effect, a partner in the business. The great 
majority of the entire population of North America 
has a financial interest in the institution of life assur- 
ance either as policyholders or beneficiaries, and, day 


T HE following quotations are excerpts from annual 
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by day, benefits flow out in constant stream carrying 
relief and assistance in time of distress and need. Life 
assurance is a form of social insurance which, for gen- 
erations has proved its worth and stability. Whatever 
steps are taken to promote national measures for the 
security of the individual in the future, the institution 
of life assurance will continue in good times and bad 
to perform the great public service made possible only 
by the sound partnership principles on which it is 
founded.” 

Sovereign Life Assurance, Winnipeg, Canada— 
W. Sanford Evans: “To assure economic security it is 
proposed on all sides that we create ‘full employment,’ 
work being made by governments for all employable 
persons not promptly absorbed by other agencies. This 
may seem a simple provision, but it must be thought 
out very carefully in terms of realities. Unless the right 
kinds of goods and services aré produced, ‘full employ- 
ment’ would not prove a solution. We have almost 
maximum employment today, with a larger proportion 
of the population at work than would probably seek 
employment in peace time, and yet the general standard 
of living is declining. So large a proportion of the labor 
is going into goods and services not usable by the public. 
It must, therefore, be kept in mind that a great postwar 
program of public work, if of slight or remote utility, 
might only create more money income, or redistribute 
existing purchasing power, without adding materially 
to the satisfactions that make up the living standard. 
It must also inevitably affect all other financing, for 
governments are not original sources of wealth or spend- 
ing power. The only alternative, the printing or coining 
of additional currency, would but water the existing 
supply with disastrous consequences.” 

Great West Life, Winnipeg, Canada—M. F. Christie, 
President: “Our business operations are confined to our 
two countries—Canada and the United States. We 
have viewed with gratification the growth of our United 
States business which today has reached nearly one- 
quarter of our total business in force. During the past 
three years we have entered four new states, bringing 
the total extent of our territory there to nine states. It 
is a matter of deepest satisfaction that our two countries 
are fighting side by side for common ideals and the 
common cause of Democracy.” 

H. W. Manning, General Manager: “Our mortality 
experience during the year was very favourable, indi- 
cating perhaps that some of the circumstances of war- 
time lead people to prize life and health to a greater 
degree and with a greater measure of effectiveness. In 
fact, the mortality rate was lower than the average of 


“the past five years, and this despite war claims which 


amounted to about 5% of our total claims.” 
Excelsior Life, Toronto, Canada—Alexander Fas- 
ken: “During the past year practically every able-bodied 
worker in Canada was gainfully employed, thus increas- 
ing the circulation of money in every part of Canada. 
This resulted in more insurance being purchased by the 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Life Insurance Funds Have Helped Make Possible the 
Railroad’s Great Contribution to the War Effort 


Without the marvelously efficient service rendered by our great railroad systems during the past 
year, America's contribution to the United Nations’ war effort would have been impossible. Never in 
the history of transportation has such huge tonnage been handled, nor have so many million passengers 
—service men and civilians—been transported. In no other way than by railroad could this unprece- 
dented mass transportation service have been rendered. 


For the upbuilding of America's railroads billions upon billions of dollars were required. In addition to 
the thousands of miles of track which now criss-cross the country, there were terminals, stations, power- 
houses, bridges and tunnels to be constructed; locomotives, freight and passenger cars, and other equip- 
ment to be supplied. 


In the financing of this stupendous construction and maintenance job, the life insurance companies 
have played an important part. The funds of policyholders invested in securities of the railroads have 
rendered inestimable peace-time service. Now, with the very life of the nation threatened by the geatest 
war of all times, the combined investments of the life insurance companies in railroad securities are 
an integral part of the financial structure supporting the country's indispensable transportation systems. 


Hats off to the trainmen, brakemen, dispatchers, signal men, maintenance-of-way gangs, freight 
handlers—everyone in the great railway industry—for their unparalleled record in the movement of ma- 
terial, munitions and men. But a word of appreciation also for America's life insurance policyholders, 
past and present, whose thrift has made possible the huge investment reservoirs which have supplied part 


. of the money for the construction and operation of our incomparable railway systems. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK THOMAS I. .PARKINSON, President 
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NFLATION — 


Post-War Outlook 


by DR. LEWIS H. HANEY 


Professor of Economics, New York University 


WILL stick closely to my sub- 

ject, inflation and the post-war 

prospect. We can at least econ- 
omize in words! 

Inflation is something done to cur- 
rency. This something may either 
increase the quality of the currency, 
or reduce the security per currency 
unit. It usually involves an ex- 
pansion of bank credit. It tends to 
cause people to prefer goods to 
money. Thus it tends to put prices 
up. Inflation, therefore, may be de- 
fined as any expansion of credit 
currency which reduces the security 
of such currency, or makes it im- 
possible to exchange the currency 
for goods at existing prices. 


Credit Currency Inflation 


3ut however it be defined, my 
main point is that we now have in- 
flation. Our credit currency in this 
country is badly inflated. There is 
an enormous potential force, tending 
to reduce the purchasing power of 
our currency, and thus to force 
prices up. This is seen in the shape 
of bank deposits which we call our 
deposit currency, and which ordinar- 
ily, by means of checks, are used in 
something like 90 per cent of all 
transactions. .Bank deposits are 
enormous, and stand at _ record- 
breaking heights. More than that, 
they are based, not upon commercial 
loans, but upon government debt. 
They are very largely the result of 
government borrowing and spending 
for non-productive munitions of 
war. 

You may say, this is only an in- 
flation potential. You say it has not 
become effective in prices, or at least 
in run-away markets. But are you so 
sure? Remember that it is always 
the case that the existence of infla- 
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tion is denied by most people, and 
that its realities are generally seen 
only after the disease has run its 
course. 

|, for one, believe that we have a 
great deal of effective inflation now. 
I could make the point merely by 
referring to the price of gold and 
silver; surely the prices of these 
commodities are highly inflated. Or 
I could make the point by referring 
to the prices of high-grade bonds, 
particularly government bonds. The 
government bond market is main- 
tained at an artificial price level 
which may well be called inflated. 
The point I stress, however, is the 
price of labor. It is an indisputable 
fact that the price of labor is enor- 
mously inflated at this time, and a 
glimpse at the curve of factory pay- 
rolls will show what I mean. First, 
however, let me compare the payroll 
inflation of today with that of other 
recent periods of inflation. 


The 1943 Model of Inflation 


In 1919, the potential inflation that 
developed during the first World 
War, found its chief expression in 
commodity prices. That was the so- 
called “Silkshirt Era,” with sugar 
at over 23 cents a pound and other 
commodities in proportion. In that 
day, commercial loans were greatly 
extended, and commodity prices rose 
sky high. 

Then came 1929, and I need not 
tell you where the inflation appeared 
in that ill-fated year. That was the 
New Era period, in which the illu- 
sion prevailed that the stock market 
had reached a sustained high “pla- 
teau.” This period was marked by 
tremendous expansion, not of com- 
mercial loans, but of brokers’ loans. 
Stock prices attained fantastic 
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heights. The nation’s funds were 
diverted to the purchase of stocks, 
and to the payment of dividends. 


Towering Payrolls 


{ 

Now comes the 1939 period, in 
which we live. Look at the curve 
of factory payrolls. It is the Mt. 
Everest of the statistical world, 
towering over all other phenomena 
except those twin peaks, bank de- 
posits and government debt. This is 
the New Deal era. Accordingly, the 
funds raised by government loans, 
with the aid of bank deposit credit, 
are poured into bonds, inflating the 
bond market. The government 
spends the proceeds, and they largely 
go to labor, so that the payrolls are 
now inflated instead of dividends. 
War wages and money in circulation 
are record-breaking, both in England 
and here. Witness the fantastic 
Christmas buying spree this year. 

After 1919, came 1921 and a 
primary post-war depression. After 
1929, came 1930-1932 and the sec- 
ondary post-war depression. In both 
cases, the particular kind of inflation 
that marked the preceding booms 
were deflated. Inflated commodity 
prices fell sharply in the first period. 
Inflated stock prices fell sharply-in 
the first period—as some of you 
gentlemen may perhaps have heard. 
Now what lies ahead? Is there some 
particular kind of inflation to be de- 
flated ? 


Are Times Different? 


In these days, we are frequently 
told that times are different. From 
high places we hear that the old 
economic laws no longer apply. So 
I merely ask you, gentlemen; what 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Inflation—Continued 

you think is likely to be the result, 
assuming that my analysis of these 
three periods is accurate. Will the 
inflated factor again be deflated? 
Will this involve a general business 
recession as in 1921 or 1930-32? 
If so, when? 


Controlled Inflation? 


Unfortunately, the matter is not 
entirely simple. Inflation is a neces- 
sary result of war. But there are 
other war results which must be 
considered. 

On the one hand, war always in- 
creases the volume of borrowing and 
public debt. War always leads to 
vast spending to finance the war 
program. This spending always in- 
volves an overextension of credit, if 
for no other reason than that such 
credit and the spending are for non- 
productive purposes. War spending 
is by nature economically wasteful, 
and wasteful spending is inflation- 
ary. 

But, on the other hand, war has 
another side which should be con- 
sidered. I refer to the fact that the 
exigencies of war compel men to 
face realities, and to act as if they 
had good economic sense. Thus war 
may tend to brush away idealistic 
“social reforms,” and economic mis- 
takes. You see, we cannot tolerate 
a policy of try-anything-once, when 
the lives of our boys and the fate 
of the nation are at stake. War 
creates a real emergency. Thus to- 
day we find a different attitude 
toward the raid of the silver Sen- 
ators on our Treasury. The policy 
of plowing under crops and killing 
pigs would seem strange today. 
Where are the Passamoquoddy Bay 
and the St. Lawrence River projects 
now? Does anyone in 1943 imagine 
that the government can get tanks 
and planes and ships, merely by 
“creating purchasing power” 
through issuing paper currency? 


Real Production 


We now stress real production, 
and appreciate the cost of produc- 
tion. In the war economy, even the 
New Deal Administration stresses 
saving and thrift and sacrifice. It 
actually is trying to do something at 
least to check the inflation which it 
has hitherto encouraged. 
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And think of the changing at- 
titude toward class conflict. War 
compels us to realize the importance 
of the national unity. Rabble-rous- 
ing is obviously out of place. Under 
the plea of improving the nation’s 
morale, it is apparent that the Wash- 
ington attitude even toward business 
and businessmen is changing. 

So, the question is, Can the more 
realistic and sensible attitude of a 
people at war, prevent the usual 
aftermath of such an inflationary 
spree as war involves? 


Price-Fixing 


Obviously some effort has been 
made to “fight” inflation. There has 
been much price-fixing, which is a 
good deal like trying to fight heat 
by holding the thermometer down. 








“What! Ten Points For That? I! Toss You Double Or Nothing!* 
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I believe that the virtual dismissal 
of Leon Henderson as head of the 
OPA marks the practical abandon- 
ment of the attempt to “fight infla- 
tion” by sitting on the safety valve. 
With the departure of Henderson, 
the policy of fixing the prices of 
thousands of finished goods will 
pass, and with it will go the policy 
of spending our money to subsidize 
producers who are squeezed between 
price ceilings and rising costs of 
production. 

We may take more seriously the 
attempt to deal with inflation either 
by taxation or by siphoning off the 
excess purchasing power by selling 
government bonds. Even here, how- 
ever, it seems very doubtful to me 
that much will be done actually to 
prevent further effective inflation. 





It is too much to expect of mere 
politicians such as constitute whiat 
we call “the government.” While 
the politicians talk about fighting 
inflation, they limit the fight to a 
small group of retail prices called 
“the cost of living.” Above all, they 
try to “appease” those who are bene- 
fiting most by the inflation, chiefly 
the factory workers, but to some 
extent the farmers. 


Pumps and Siphons 


The general policy of the govern- 
ment may be diagnosed somewhat as 
follows. The government is trying 
to take money away from the people, 
as fast as it is given to them. It is 
trying to “siphon off” the currency 
from the reservoir, as fast as it is 
poured in. But where does all the 
pouring come from? Unfortunately, 
there is another way to put the mat- 
ter, and that is to say that the gov- 
ernment is giving the people the 
money which it then takes away 
from them. The politicians are 
pouring the currency into the res- 
ervoir faster than they can siphon 
it off. Nor is there any evidence of 
a tendency to stop the giving of the 
money and the pouring out of the 
currency. (Did you ever know a 
politician who was not better with 
the pump than with the siphon?) 


It seems, therefore, that the pre- 
dominant factors are the continued 
spending, and the increase of the 
public debt which largely goes to the 
banks in the form of inflated de- 
posits available to individuals for 
drawing checks. 


Payroll Deflation 


One aspect of this dilemma may 
interest you. In place of the detailed 
price-fixing program for which the 
Administration hired Mr. Hender- 
son to be the goat, it seems that now 
a more detailed and comprehensive 
system of rationing will be adopted. 
Goods which are closely rationed, 
and distributed equally among the 
people, do not have to have their 
prices fixed. Indeed, they should 
not have their prices fixed, since the 
important thing is to increase the 
production of such goods as much as 
possible. 

Much the same observation goes 
for manpower. Wages are not being 

(Continued on page 48) 
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HE last war . . . remember? 
| Silk shirts ! 
Pink ones, green ones, blue 


ones with white stripes—millions of 
them. 
And silk stockings for the women 
on legs that had never felt any- 
thing but cotton before. 


Wrist watches... rings . 
bracelets . . . hand-tailored suits 
. ten-dollar felt hats . . . better, 


larger, sweller apartments. 

Then it happened. 

1918 and the Armistice. The war 
boom petered out. In factory after 
factory the wheels turned slower— 
slower—then stopped. 


In Hock 


The cuffs on the silk shirts were 
frayed, and the colors were faded 

. and the .silk stockings were 
gone, and the rings and the watches 
were in pawn shops . . . and people 
moved back where they'd come from. 
Bee x. o 

“Don’t let it get you down, Bud! 
You can't hold this country back. 
God’s country! Don’t sell America 
short—why with our natural re- 
sources—and the way we work . . .” 





—But This Is Different! 


So we started on the second lap, 
on the same circular track. 

1923-1929. Prosperity. Nothing 
ever like it before in the world. 

Stocks—up 50 points in a week— 
thousands, millions—bilions of dol- 
lars of profits—on paper. 

Bootleggers . . . parties . . . auto- 
mobiles . . . more silk shirts... 
new suits . . . radios, refrigerators, 
real estate, furniture, diamond rings, 
boats, shoes, hats .. . 

Then—1929 and Crash agam! 

“Sorry, Mr. Jones... more 
margin, or we'll have to sell you out 
... Dear Mr. Jones... unless 
you send us a check to cover two 
unpaid installments on your fur- 
niture... Dear Sir ...in the 
hands of our attorneys, unless . . . 
mortgages unpaid ... worry... 
worry . . . sorry, Jones, better look 
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SPEND, SUCKER, SPEND 


around for a new job... 
wanted .. .” 
Remember ? 


no help 


Bonus Army 


Bread lines . . . the Bonus Army 

. ex-soldiers selling apples on 
street corners... “brother, can 
you spare a dime?” . . . stocks go- 
ing down—down—down .. . busi- 
ness failures . . . suicides . . . Re- 
Se... se AL.«. Oe 
.».- CCC... and ap jobs yet, 
and shoes run down at the heels. 
And the kids—undernourished— 
crying a lot—and “the lost genera- 
acs 


This article, written by Ralph de Castro, 
was published originally by the Waterville 
Times, Waterville, New York, and is re- 
printed herewith in its original form, with 
the permission of the author and the pub- 
lisher, and the Savings Banks Association of 
New York State, in which Association all 
publication rights reside. Edward B. Sturges, 
2nd, Public Relations Counsel for the Banks, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York City, states: 
“Should any of the insurance companies wish 
this pamphlet for distribution, you can have 
them write to us and we shall be glad to fill 
their requests.” 

Requests for copies of this very popular 
article, which carries a powerful message, 
continue to pour in to the Association from 
all parts of the country. This little article 
has now been read by well over half a mil- 
lion people. 


How come? How did we get that 
way—again? Why did it happen 
here, when it couldn’t happen here? 

Well, let’s look back—let’s see 
how it did happen. 

Bonds weren’t good enough for 
us. Savings banks weren't as excit- 
ing as brokers’ offices. 

We were trying to compress our 
lives—to squeeze the juice of three 
score years end ten into a decade. 
We wanted for next to nothing the 
things our fathers had worked and 
sweated and saved for. 


"We Got Credit!" 
My wife’s clothes had to be better, 


smarter—more expensive than your 
wife’s—and her jewelry, too. 





You spend a thousand dollars for 
your car? So what? I’m spending 


thirteen hundred for mine. 
time.) 

And say—looka my new radio! 
Twenty-two tubes, three loud speak- 
ers, record changer, home recorder 
and three short-wave bands! 

The old one? Oh, I traded it in 
when I bought the new one—and 
the new refrigerator, and the dining- 
room furniture—slick, eh ?—‘‘mod- 
ern,” they call it. 

How much? What’s the differ- 
ence?—Twenty-four payments of 
eighty dollars instead of sixty-five! 
I'll never miss it... 

Hold on a minute, brother . 


(On 


Close to the Bottom 


Did we “miss it” in the early 
“thirties ?”” Did we “miss it” when 
some fifteen million men walked the 
streets—camped out—lived in huts 
and shacks and lean-tos? Did we 
“miss it” while brave women 
scrubbed and scoured and patched 
and mended until their finger tips 
were raw, their hands rough—and 
their hearts dull with the pain of 
abandoned hopes ? 

Hold on once more... 

This time chances are we won't 
bounce back again! Many people 
now realize what a close shave it was 
the last time . . . how desperately 
near we were to chaos and national 
ruin. 


Does History Teach? 


MUST we come down with an- 
other crash? MUST we ignore, not 
one, nor two, nor three—but the 
dozens of lessons taught us by his- 
tory? MUST we head straight along 
the road-to-ruin we took the last 
time? 

It’s what’s beginning to happen, 
right here—now—in our country. 

People are making more money 
than they ever did before and spend- 
ing it. Spending it faster than they 
ever did before. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Spend, Sucker—Continued 


The old “short-life-but-a-merry- 
one” story is back with us. But how 
merry IS it? 


War Prosperity 


Where’s the money coming from 
—‘“prosperity?” No... war. From 
the Business of Death we've been 
forced into. From things made to 
kill people. From things made to 
kill other people so they won’t kill 
us. 
Win, lose, or draw, the war will 
end some day. No war has lasted 
forever. 


Then What? 


Those same war-factory wheels 
will again slow down and stop. Men 
will walk out of factories, and hear 
the gates grind closed behind them 
—many of them to stay closed. 

And maybe the green grass will 
grow between the stones of the fac- 
tory court-yards before the men will 
come back to work again... 
slowly .. .a few at a time. 

The same as the last time? And 
the time before that? 

Well it shouldn’t be, but it will be 
even worse—unless we use our com- 
mon sense now! 

There’s no special Providence 
watching over this country, in spite 
of all our songs and slogans. 

We're people—just like any other 
people. 


Don't Throw It Away! 


Luckier, yes. Our land is fairer— 
endowed with more riches than other 
lands. And we’ve worked hard—or 
used to, anyway. Nobody knows 
how much is left of American spirit 
and guts-—yet. We think it’s greater 
than before. The Japs and the Ger- 
mans will find that out. 

But listen, Mister . . . 

Don’t fool yourself! The time’s 
going to come when you'll need those 
dollars you’re throwing around now. 

If hard times catch up with you, 
it isn’t that night-club proprietor 
who’s going to return the money you 
spent in his place—no, not any part 
of it! 

And all the unnecessary gimmicks 
and gadgets you think you need now 
— be worth a dime on the dollar 
then. 


To Uncle Ben Again? 


And when your pockets are empty 
it won’t be because you'll be taking 
money out of them—but because no 
money will be going into them. 

How about those bright kids of 
yours? Will they have to work in- 
stead of going to high school or col- 
lege? 

And those beautiful rings you 
bought your wife? Supposing you 
lose your job . . . how long can you 
last before pawning those baubles, 
for a fraction of what they cost you? 

So look... 

When you want to spend money 
or buy something new, just imagine 
you were spending your next-to-the- 
last dollar. 


Save More 


Don’t ask how happy you’d be 
with what you get for your money 
—but whether you’d be miserable 
without it. 

That’s the only test. Otherwise 
you’re just kidding yourself. Light- 
ing matches to ten dollar bills you’re 
going to need—sure some day. 

What? Oh, you’re making more 
money? Then save more—don’t 
spend more! 

Because the money we all save 
now will play a tremendous part in 
the after-war economy of our coun- 
try. The money we save now will be 
a cushion of buying power—those 
sorely-needed dollars to “start things 
up again” in our civilian economy— 
to keep us from national bankruptcy 
until the wheels start moving again. 
The dollars you waste now may be 
the dollars you'll need then—yes, 
perhaps even for such matter-of-fact 
things as bread and milk and meat. 





—To Ward Off Disaster 


Why do you suppose your govern- 
ment urges you to save? It’s per- 
fectly simple—to ward off disaster. 
To make sure that the crash that 
“couldn’t happen here” doesn’t hap- 
pen again. So that possible (if not 
probable) after-war depression 
doesn’t find you at the tail end of 
a bread line fifteen-million-people- 
long. So that a war we win by fight- 
ing won't be lost by waste. 

Remember, we’re at war! Dollars 
are needed just as much as men—to 
back up those men—to give your 









boy, your brother, or your pal the 
stuff he needs to beat the Axis, and 
come back alive. 

Money wasted on foolish luxuries 
won't do this. Once spent, it’s gone, 
and neither you nor the boys fight- 
ing for you are any better off for 
the spending. 


Buy War Bonds 


But the dollars you save in War 
Bonds or your savings account, will 
help Uncle Sam buy the guns, the 
tanks, the ships and the planes we 
must have to survive and win. 

And those savings will guarantee 
your future—the financial future of 
you, your family, and the boys who 
are fighting for us all. 

Nobody can tell you what’s going 
to happen after the war, or its sear- 
ing effect on the nation. 

But somebody can tell you what 
will happen to you. 

You can. 





Adopt a Plan 


Make a plan and stick to it. Guar- 
antee your own future. So many 
dollars every payday into War 
Bonds and into your savings account. 

Then, come hell or high water, 
follow.your plan. Protect your fam- 
ily. Build up reserves. Create a 
stock of money and make it grow. 
Your money. Your Bonds. Your 
protection. 

And the bigger the stock of sav- 
ings you create, the better off you'll 
be—to buy the good things yeu will 
want when the war is over—that 
new car, that refrigerator and radio 
you can’t get now—things that make 
American life the best in the world. 


Dollars for Victory 


Meanwhile, helping yourself, your 
savings money will go to work help- 
ing your country, to provide fighting 
equipment for your boys-to lick the 
Axis—homes for war workers— 
roads, railroad equipment and ships 
to transport war materials from the 
factory to the front. Your dollars 
working for Victory and Peace! 

So, when you save wisely, you’re 
helping your country and yourself 
at the same time. 

Honest, now .. . 

Could you ask for anything bet- 
ter? 
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Financial Statement- 


DECEMBER 31, 1942 


ASSETS 
Bonds Owned 
U. S. Government $17,440,448.71 
Canadian Gov't, Provinces and Cities 1,061,672.85 
Bonds of States of the United States 4,546,882.22 
Municipal Bonds 11,790,596.72 
Railroad Bonds 1,043,706.68 
Public Utility Bonds 14,006,117.71 
Industrial and Other Bonds 5,682,033.24 
Real Estate Loans 
On City Property 33,567,702.68 
On Farm Property 3,364,266.08 
Stocks Owned 


Cash in Banks and Offices 

Real Estate Owned, of which $2,025,267.12 is used in whole or 
in part for Company purposes 

Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums 

Policy Loans 

Interest Due and Accrued 


$ 55,571,458.13 


36,931,968.76 


1,545,807.27 
5,242,857.16 


2,861,628.15 
2,964,237.51 
5,757,160.13 

586,747.52 





TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 
Legal Reserve, Life and Annuity Contracts 
Reserve, Disability Policies 
Reserve for Epidemics 
Investment Fluctuation Fund 
Gross Premiums Paid in Advance 
Taxes Accrued But Not Due 
Agents’ Bond Deposits 
Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment or Payment 
Commissions Accrued to Agents and All Other Items 


$111,461,864.63 


$ 89,874,094.00 


1,887,236.00 
2,000,000.00 
2,290,000.00 
647,707.17 
1,137,140.48 
431,116.44 
484,454.62 
738,998.48 





Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus 
Capital and Surplus 


$ 99,450,747.19 
12,011,117.44 





TOTAL LIABILITIES $111,461,864.63 





Gain in Life Insurance in Force During 1942 $109,860,946.00 
TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 31, 1942 .... 989,496,802.00 


The NATIONAL LIFE and 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


OF NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board C. R. CLEMENTS, President 
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Average size Ordinary policy in 
force December 31, 1942.... $3,409 
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SELLING ,, 
a Tax Act 


by IRVING T. F. RING 
Vice-president and General Counsel, State Mutual Life, Worcester 


life insurance is not removed 

by the new tax law—it is 
merely changed. Our recently 
passed tax laws were enacted in a 
period during which the Government 
was endeavoring to legislate a stim- 
ulated trade and industry—to coax 
or whip dollars out of stagnant hid- 
ing places into the market. But that 
Administration that declared it could 
legislate a spending of ourselves into 
prosperity today is endeavoring to 
decree an economic stabilization by 
driving the same dollars out of that 
market. In this changed atmosphere 
the present tax law has been enacted. 


Tie tax approach to the sale of 


New Law 


This new law, necessarily reflect- 


ing the radically changing economy, 
has removed from many their es- 


tablished markets. Not so with us 
and our product. The unique serv- 
iceability of life insurance to the 
individual and industry remains un- 
changed. Its application and value 
in solving the problems of the in- 
dividual and industry in this changed 
economy has increased. By many 
this was not thought to be so on 
first review of the tax law. It was 
thought that the tax law had de- 
tracted from the desirability of life 
insurance—that the advantages of 
the life insurance investment en- 
joyed under previous tax laws had 
been removed. 

This thought undoubtedly arose 
because of the removal of the spe- 
cific $40,000 estate tax exemption 
for life insurance (Section 414 of 
the 1942 Act), which special ex- 
emption had been enjoyed since the 
first estate tax law of 1918. While 
we believe that this special exemp- 
tion was warranted, while we believe 
that it was entirely equitable and 
that it was the minimum to which 
life insurance purchased by an in- 
sured for his dependents was en- 
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titled, nevertheless the loss of this 
exemption ‘to the individual is a 
sales-promoting advantage for the 
industry. 

Every policyholder who had $40,- 
000 insurance and at least $40,000 
of other property has automatically 
had his taxable estate increased by 
$20,000. On the other hand, the 
individual who is leaving no general 
estate and who has been sold $40,- 
000 of insurance because that has 
been the figure adopted by salesmen 
as the minimum goal of insurance 
estate (and it is surprisingly true 
that a review of many estate plans 
discloses that this maximum exemp- 
tion amount of $40,000 is the 
amount of insurance that is owned), 
that individual who has been sold 
the $40,000 insurance on the basis 
that it was the maximum exemption, 
even though he had no general es- 
tate, can, on the same logic and by 
the same reasoning, be sold another 
$20,000 of insurance to take full 
advantage of the total exemption of 


Pe 


Tax Money Needed 


The policyholder who enjoyed the 
previous maximum exemptions and 
now whose taxable estate has been 
automatically increased by $20,000 
by reason of the change in this par- 
ticular provision of the Act must 
now consider the source from which 
this increased estate tax will be paid. 
This automatic increase requires tax 
money in addition to the extra tax 
money which will be required by 
reason of the increased tax rates. 

It is well to call this man’s atten- 
tion to the effect of this increase. 
For example, if his estate has been 
heretofore composed of $40,000 of 
life insurance and $80,000 of gen- 
eral estate assets, the estate tax 
which he would have paid had he 
died while the old law was in effect 
would have been approximately $2,- 


200, whereas under the new Act his 
estate would be taxed approximately 
$9,540, or an increase of about $7,- 
340. 


Income Tax 


Practically every taxpayer pays 
his Federal tax in instalments, and 
although we may in 1943 have en- 
acted a modified “Ruml” plan, the 
General Counsel of the Treasury, 
Randolph Paul, having stated that 
he favors a modified “Rum!” plan 
and the Senatorial cloak-room talk 
so definitely displaying a very gen- 
eral favoring of such a plan, never- 
theless until we do get on to a “pay 
as you go” basis of some kind, the 
estate of each decedent must pay 
the Federal Government, in addition 
to the greatly increased estate tax, 
the balance of the equally radically 
increased income tax remaining un- 
paid for the year previous to that in 
which the insured dies and the in- 
creased income tax for that portion 
of the current year expiring with the 
insured’s death. So the increased 
income tax, as well as the increased 
estate tax liability, dictates to the 
man who has been of a mind in the 
past to purchase insurance that he 
must increase his insurance coverage 
at his earliest opportunity. Life in- 
surance is still the best source of 
tax money. 


The "Little" Man 


Not only does this projected tax 
assessment and this increase of tax 
rates demand of the large estate 
owner who has heretofore recog- 
nized the necessity of providing tax 
money to increase his insurance to 
meet increased estate tax demands, 


(Continued on the next page) 








1942 Tax Act—Continued 


but the man who heretofore has 
never considered the necessity of 
providing this tax money must rec- 
ognize that problem and provide for 
its solution. We have journeyed a 
long way since the day when the tax 
approach to the sale of life insurance 
was of interest to the wealthy only. 
The man with the frozen income that 
cannot be decreased without the con- 
sent of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue or War Labor Board, 
whose wage or salary floor as well 
as ceiling has been fixed at his cur- 
rent income, must necessarily give 
serious consideration to the problem 
to the same degree as the wealthy 
man, and the estate of the average 
man must be protected against com- 
paratively great financial sacrifices 
in satisfying the revenue claims be- 
cause of unpaid income taxes just 
as the large estate. The average 
estate and the wealthy estate must 
have the immediate asset protection 
of life insurance if it is to be assured 
that the dependents rather than the 
tax collector will enjoy the estate’s 
assets. 


Ownership 


As you know, the provision for 
the $40,000 exemption of life insur- 
ance in the estate tax was granted 
to life insurance taken out by the 
insured upon his own life, which has 
been interpreted to mean insurance 
in which the insured at the time of 
his death owned the incidents of 
ownership. This definition was ex- 
panded by T. D. 5032 promulgated 
January 10, 1941, holding that if the 
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insured held none of the incidents 
of ownership on January 10, 1941, 
and paid no premiums on such in- 
surance subsequent to that date, the 
total proceeds would be free from 
taxation in his estate if paid to a 
beneficiary other than his estate. 

The effect of this Treasury De- 
partment ruling has been written 
into the new Law (Section 404 of 
the 1942 Act). Conversely, it is now 
provided that where the insured pos- 
sessed the legal incidents of owner- 
ship in a policy on January 10, 1941, 
and paid all the premiums to that 
date, the proceeds purchased with 
the premiums paid by the insured 
will represent part of his estate even 
though the insured disposed of the 
legal incidents of ownership after 
January 10, 1941, and allowed the 
beneficiary to pay the future pre- 
miums. 


Transfer Ownership 


The best solution of the problem 
of how to remove existing insurance 
from taxation as a part of the in- 
sured’s estate, where there is any 
member of the family having suff- 
cient funds to pay premiums, is to 
transfer the incidents of ownership 
by gift to some member of the fam- 
ily, and then to have the member 
of the family having sufficient funds 
to pay the premiums pay premiums 
from the date of transfer. 

If this is done, then that portion 
of the insurance proceeds repre- 
sented by the premiums paid by one 
other than the insured after he has 
transferred the incidents of owner- 
ship will be free from estate tax 
assessment. 


Lawrence M 
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Proportionate Exemption 


For example, if the insured has 
paid premiums on a policy for fiye 
years and has retained the incidents 
of ownership unto himself, and to. 
day transfers those incidents of 
ownership to his wife and she from 
her own funds pays premiums for 
another five years, and the insured 
dies, one-half of the proceeds of 
that policy would be free from es- 
tate tax assessment because the in 
sured’s wife—someone other than 
the insured—had paid one-half the 
premiums and the insured had not 
retained the incidents of ownership 

On the other hand, if this insured 
lived another fifteen years and his 
wife continued to pay the premiums 
over the remaining fifteen years, 
three-fourths of the funds of the 
insurance would be free from tax 
as a part of the insured’s estate. In 
other words, the longer the insured 
lived the smaller portion of the pro- 
ceeds would be subject to estate tax 
assessment. 

If the insured did not possess the 
incidents of ownership on January 
10, 1941, but has always paid the 
premiums on the policy and today 
someone other than the insured be- 
gins to pay the required premiums, 
in determining the portion of the 
premiums paid by the insured the 
number paid by him prior to Jan- 
uary 10, 1941, shall not be con- 
sidered. Referring to our previous 
illustration, if the insured has paid 
premiums for the past five years 
and he did not retain the, incidents 
of ownership on Janua.y 10, 1941, 
and his wife began to pay premiums 
today and continued them for the 
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next five years, and the insured 
died, and the anniversary of the pol- 
icy was January 1, the only premium 
credited to payment by the insured 
would be the January 1, 1942, pre- 
mium, because that was the only 
premium paid subsequent to January 
10, 1941. Hence five-sixths of the 
entire policy proceeds would be free 
from estate tax assessment. 


Reversionary Interest 


Section 811(g) of the Internal 
Revenue Code has been so amended 
that the term “incidents of owner- 
ship” does not include a reversion- 
ary interest. This is important so 
far as this company’s policies are 
concerned because it means that if 
Question 10 in any case were an- 
swered “no” the insured would not 
have possessed the incidents of 
ownership so far as this required 
test is concerned, even though all 
rights of ownership vested in him 
in the event of the death of the bene- 
ficiary, which is the usual case in 
the average policy where the bene- 
ficiary is given an irrevocable in- 
terest. However, where an insured 
does possess a reversionary interest, 
the proceeds will be taxable in his 
estate under Section 811(c) of the 
Internal Revenue Code relating to 
transfers to take effect at death. 
Hence, an increase of beneficial in- 
terest from irrevocable to absolute 
at this time will give the same estate 
tax protection at death as though the 
interest were absolute on or before 
January 10, 1941, as discussed in 
the immediately preceding para- 
graphs. 


Community Property 


In the case of premiums paid in 
community property states by the 
insured and his surviving spouse, the 
premiums are considered to have 
been paid by the insured except such 
part as may be shown to have been 
received as compensation for per- 
sonal services actually rendered by 
the surviving spouse or derived from 
separate property of the surviving 
spouse. In these states the term 
“incidents of ownership” includes 
incidents of ownership possessed by 
the insured at the time of his death 
as manager of the community prop- 
erty. 
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Victory Tax 


The new tax law gives to the in- 
dividual policyholder no tax relief 
not heretofore enjoyed except the 
benefit granted under the Victory 
Tax, which is not as valuable as we 
had hoped it would be. The Victory 
Tax, as you know, assesses a tax of 
5% on all income in excess of $624 
a year received on and after January 
1, 1943. Section 453 of the 1942 
Act allows an~ immediate credit 
against this Victory Tax of amounts 
paid by the taxpayer during the tax- 
able year as premiums. on life in- 
surance in force on September 1, 
1942, on his own life or on the life 
of his spouse or on the life of any 
dependent child of the taxpayer or 


on the life of any other dependent 
of the taxpayer qualifying under the 
tax law, such as mother or father. 


‘Small Credits 


This credit becomes rather in- 
significant, because the credit taken 
for these premiums paid plus the 
credit taken for amounts paid to re- 
duce an indebtedness of the taxpayer 
outstanding on September 1, 1942, 
and the credits claimed as amounts 
paid by the taxpayer for the. pur- 
chase of United States bonds during 
the taxable year are limited for any 
taxable year to the amount of the 
postwar credit to which the tax- 
payer is entitled, and these credits 
are small. They are: 

(Continued on page 52) 
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THIS YEAR will be a year of manifoid and important decisions. 


YEAR. all over the globe, America will fight to retain its democratic 
concept of life. 


THIS YEAR our factories and farms will produce needed armaments and food. 


THIS YEAR our ships, planes, gums. tanks and armed forces will definitely 
travel the ‘Road to Victory.’’ They will also conclusively guarantee for the 
future a continuation of freedom’s many privileges. 


Since this Nation's birth, the unceasing aim of our free people has always 
been the DEFENSE and PROTECTION of the AMERICAN H ME. This will 
always be true. 


WAR BONDS and LIFE INSURANCE are the PILLARS of PROTECTION for 
our future security. 


We are proud that for more than a century the Institution of Life Insurance 


been ¥ great contributing factor in developing and maintaining the 
American Way of Life. 


President 


A8TH 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
as of December 31, 1942 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
At December 31, 1942 
= or age Legal Reserve, 
at is, t amount of future 
915,126.30 policy payments for which the 
Company has ale received 
Federal Government— i $126,848,577.00 
Direct or Fully Guaranteed Claims Seemed by an under 
Obligations + 33,891,037.41 policies for which proofs have 
4,014,787.26 not been filed or completed 
amounted to 595,515.63 
School 22,534,789.61 Claims Due and Unpaid were... NONE 
Real Estate Mortgage........++ 16,750.00 Dividends Payable en Policies 
FIRST MORTGAGE REAL amounted 1,334,783.65 
LOAN! Interest =e 1 Premiums Paid in 
ae Advance of their due date totaled 1,453,933.88 
Sus Sus. Taxes Payable in 1943 will require 355 ,000.0 
¥. H. A. Loans on City Properties 22,528,953.45 Other Expenses Accrued but not ° 
(Insured and Guaranteed by yet payable were 163,107.7 
U. 8. Government) Pe se as ion 
Accrued Interest on Investments.. 1,601,429.27 So that total of Company 
Loans on Policies.........+++++++ 18,497,818.69 ligations or Lisbilities a $130, 750,917.84 
Net Premium Payments Deferred All of the Company’s funds in 
and in Course of Collection....  2,934,303.20 excess of the total of its Mabili- 
Contracts of Sale of Real Estate.. 1,165,129.73 tles - held os TO 
Propert Owned. . ++  38,837,700.99 protection and security ts 
Ferm ng 3,128,251.80 Polieyholders, and consist of 
City Properties Owned. —- Surplus Unassigned 6,771,479,38 
Home Office Building... «+  1,240,000.00 ’ 478, 


Paid-Up Capital ....... +  1,000,000.00 
that its Totel Net Admitted catches 
“= WETO wcseveeee $138,522,397.22 soececevecccess s¥l98,522,397.22 





®Market value of Bonds is over $4,060,000 
above book value shown above. 


Paid Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1942..........+eseeeeeee++8 7,585,760.65 
Increased Insurance in Force in 1942, to an all-time high of.......... 515,156,258.00 
Paid Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization in 1895 «+ 145,085,760.65 
Surplus Assets to Protect Policyholders increased to +++  7,771,479.38 


Number of Policyholders increased to the largest in the Company's 
Bistory wc cece ccccceerecseeseeesesssssesesssessseseesese 283.375 


HOME OFFICE, 3520 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








CLOSING 


by FRANCIS J. O'BRIEN 


Director of Sales Promotion, 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 


salesmen would admit such a 

complete lack of planning in a 
sales presentation. He made no ef- 
fort to get data on the prospect’s 
family and insurance problems. And 
worst of all, he lost prestige. 

Every effort of the life insurance 
man is properly directed toward one 
final objective—closing. People do 
not just buy life insurance. It has 
to be sold to them. And closing is 
merely the logical, final step in a 
properly planned presentation. 

Closing is the acid test of the good 
life insurance salesman. For, unless 
the case is closed, neither the pros- 
pect nor the salesman is benefited, 
and the time spent in the interview 
is a total loss. 

In golf, a man may be a good long 
straight driver. He may be superb 
at the approach shot. He may have 
an uncanny skill in getting out of 
sand traps. But if he can’t-putt, he 
isn't a golfer. And by the same logic, 
closing is the supreme test of the 
good salesman, because a good sales- 
man simply can’t be a poor closer. 
To be good, he has to be a good 
closer. 


Pistesinen few life insurance 


“Know How" Counts 


There is nothing magical or mys- 
terious about the job of closing. 
Some men have mastered the tech- 
nique of closing better than others, 
and are therefore able to close more 
cases. But their success cannot be 
traced to any miraculous high pres- 
sure or magic art. They simply un- 
derstand their job better, and do it 
more thoroughly. 

For some reason, a great many 
salesmen shy away from the close, 
as a horse would shy away from a 
scrap of paper blowing in the wind. 
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They say to themselves, “I must give 
my presentation, and then I must 
close,” as though the presentation 
and the close were two completely 
disjointed and separate activities. 


Principles 


But closing is nothing to frighten 
the salesman. After all, it is no more 
than the logical conclusion of what 
has gone before. It is the clinching 
of the sale. It is an integral part, 
and not an appendage, or an after- 
thought. It is the final link in the 
logical continuous interview chain. 


So you're sing trouble closing? What 


happened in your last interview? 

He was a plant superintendent? And you 
talked around for a while? And he said he 
had some insurance, but was interested in a 
$10,000.007 

He said he wasn't going to buy right now, 
but would bring his policy down some day 
and let you look it over? 

Is he married? Yes? 

Does he have any children? You don't 
know? 

How old is he? You didn't ask? 

How much insurance has he altogether? 
You didn't ask? 

Does he have any other savings program? 
You don't know? 


The fundamental principles of clos- 
ing might be summarized as follows : 
1. Win the prospect’s confidence. 
2. Make thorough analysis of his 
needs. 
3. Keep interview moving di- 
rectly to the close. 
. Expect hesitation in reaching 
important decisions. 
. Create impression that you 
are expecting him to buy. 
. Use emotional appeals to back 
up logic. 
. Try for implied consent. 


. Watch for signals indicating 
time to close. 

. Try closing on secondary mo- 
tives. 

10. Understand objections, 

know how to handle them. 

11. Show danger of procrasti- 

nation—and use motivating 
stories. 

The best way to create confidence 
is to display a genuine interest and 
understanding in your prospect’s 
problems, and a thorough knowledge 
of life insurance in meeting those 
problems. Since confidence pertains 
to the prospect’s attitude toward the 
company, and to you personally, it 
is important that you make use of 
financial statements and company 
folders. 


and 


Analysis 


The test of a complete presenta- 
tion is found in the answer to the 
question : “Have I properly analyzed 
this man’s needs for protection, and 
has he fully recognized them?” If, 
when you have completed your pres- 
entation, and have made a closing 
effort, you find that he is not inter- 
ested, you can be fairly well assured 
that you have failed in analyzing the 
prospect’s real needs, or in impress- 
ing those needs on his mind. And 
if the prospect is unconvinced, the 
most effective closing appeals will 
not work very satisfactorily. 


Don't Hesitate 


Don’t get side-tracked, and don’t 
get stalled on any one point. Since 
the purpose of the interview is to 
show your prospect his need for in- 
surance, your presentation should 
move slowly enough to give him time 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Closing—Continued 
to digest the important facts you are 
presenting—and yet fast enough to 
enable him to see the picture as a 
whole. Consequently, you must pro- 
ceed without hesitation from one 
well-explained point to the next. 
Hesitation on your part indicates 
that you do not quite know how to 
proceed, or that you are not com- 
pletely convinced yourself. 

But expect hesitation. Your pros- 
pect is making an important decision. 


His hesitation is often caused by 
reluctance to spend money for life 
insurance, when he ,would like to 
spend it for something else. 
Compliment his judgment. To 
disagree bluntly with him might 
cause him to stick to his position all 
the more tightly. But keep on pre- 
senting to him the desirability of and 
the need for the plan you have 
shown him. Show it from all angles. 
Emphasize its value to him. Illus- 
trate that it is the key to protection 








A CONTINUED STORY 
of Strength and Stability 


Continental American presents ils 
ANNUAL STATEMENT .. 


- DECEMBER 31, 1942 











ASSETS: Bonps: U. S. Govamnmant ...........ccccecceccecee $ 6,889,448.96 21% 
Canapian GOVERNMENT ...........ccccceees 98,344.15 e 
State, County anp MUNICIPAL ............. 1,109,090.19 3 
MULE -.NdvdWaaidaebebens ited bdeketncacceuk 4,330,679 .66 13 
MEU is nenuanenkesuekes dina nenedadecencs 699,218.76 2 
PUNUNEE, 0.06dncbisctscdcdabesedsensdonse 66,114.69 s 
ANN Ainads duh d cad na deadisawhnecaanebaked $13,192,896.41 400% 
Finst Mortcaces on City Properties .............. 12,611,194.74 38 
ee ONION IIB so 5 ond ccccctsecccoceccen 119,364.89 ° 
SD CENOEND nes ccnssntcetsacdsdcescncnun’ 803,733.80 2 
CE ice sannnbiatnahsotdnmsneraerde 221,039.00 1 
Prererrep AND GUARANTEED STOCKS ............0000 731,800.00 2 
NED SinkngscasetGcdbsnsnesesendscebaines 35,158.00 ° 
Poricy Liens Wirnin tHe Reserve ...............-- 4,091,776.89 12 
TD Seas zendndeinecentncnvedeussadswusbdesoedcase 962,066.24 3 
P< clt h Ainn ce hakigetmececteahenseael 2,769,029.97 100 
* Less than \ of 1 
CE ABILITIES: totes teseave ...0.0.00...00ccccccscccccsvescecsecsescccves $28,734,518.00 
Reserveo ror Poricy Divipenos, Taxes, Erc. ............000+ 1,144,122.24 
CONTINGENCY RESERVES—INVESTMENTS .........00ce0sseeeeees 127,668.38 
NN” Gini’, catenin hol dees eeue 450,000.00 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL ............ $30,456,308 .62 
SPARED, PUNE wn nnwessccvevdantsdescnnesteneéd $ 637,530.00 


PND sb cs bAsewedendntiod pibarddcdecdtenavines 1,675,191.35 


TOTAL SURPLUS AND CAPITAL STOCK 


cocccccccees 2,312,721.35 


NEY 4506 s5 sb cb ob o.cdancdedenebaccasatdantatuanee $32,769,029.97 


Continental American Life Insurance Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


INQUIRIES may be addressed to Max S. Bell, Vice President 


A. A. RYDGREN, President 
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for his widow, education for his 
children, retirement income for him- 
self. And keep dangling that key 
before his eyes until its lure becomes 
great enough, and he reaches oui to 
grasp it. 


Anticipate Sale 


Few people are able very long to 
conceal their real inner thoughts 
from others. Furthermore, most 
people usually react to the thoughts 
of others as they are expected to 
react. If you allow another person 
to see that you expect him to agree 
with you, generally he will. If, on 
the other hand, you inwardly expect 
him to disagree, he will probably do 
so, because lack of confidence in 
your own views begets a similar lack 
of confidence in your prospect. 

Therefore, there is no truer sa\ 
ing than that “a sale begins in your 
own mind.” If you cannot honestly 
expect a prospect to buy, you have 
no right to ask him for his applica 
tion. And the best time to ask for 
his decision is when you personally 
are honestly convinced that there is 
no reason left why he should not 
buy—now. 


Stir Emotions 


It is a universally accepted fact 
that emotions play an important part 
in any prospect’s decision to buy life 
insurance. It is true that few men 
buy life insurance on the strength 
of emotional appeal alone. Facts and 
figures necessarily have their.proper 
place in the presentation. They pre- 
pare the way for the emotional re- 
sponse that leads to action. And 
when you have set forth the reasons 
for buying, and have presented the 
facts, then it is necessary to stir 
your prospect’s emotions, in order 
to move him to action. It is here 
that motivating stories are of price- 
less value. No doubt you alread\ 
have a well-stocked store of such 
tales and anecdotes, preferably about 
people in your own community. If 
not, it is certainly to your advantage 
to immediately begin building a sup- 
ply of such stories. 


Use Implied Consent 
A prospect doesn’t say, “Yes, I'll 
buy.” He doesn’t voluntarily sign 


the application. Having, throughout 
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the interview, found reasons why he 
should not buy, he naturally is re- 
luctant to admit that he has been 
persuaded to change his mind. For 
that reason you must not work for 
a direct “Yes,” but should proceed 
on the basis of implied consent. An 
easy way to do this is to suggest 
alternative proposals, for example: 
“Where would you prefer to receive 
the premium notices, at the office or 
at your home? 

“Would it be more convenient to 
pay your premiums annually, semi- 
annually, or quarterly? 

“Would you like to make your 
children the contingent benefici- 


aries ? 


"Yes" Signals 


In the course of time every sales- 
man learns that there are certain 
questions and actions on the part of 
the prospect which indicate that he 
is ready to be closed. 

Some of these questions are: 

“How much does this plan cost ? 

“When will I have to pay the pre- 
mium ? 

“It’s a fine plan. 

“T like it, but I can’t afford to 
buy it. 

“Let me think it over. 

“T want to discuss it with my 
wite.” 


Objections 


Objections rarely convey your 
prospect’s real meaning. When he 
says, “I can’t afford it,” he is really 
saying, “You still haven’t convinced 
me that I ought to buy your plan.” 
\nd when he says he wants to think 
it over, he is really saying, “Give 
me more reasons why I should sign 
your application today.” 

All objections indicate that the 
prospect has not yet made up his 
mind thoroughly, and that your sell- 
ing job is not complete. When you 
find an objection which indicates 
that the prospect is not thoroughly 
sold, that is your cue to go back and 
resell on that particular point. 


Some Closes 


The following are a few closes, 
any one of which used in the proper 
situation cannot help increasing the 
effectiveness of your presentation, 
and in getting the pen and ink signa- 
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The Rewards Are Great 


This scene has its counterpart in many homes, thanks to life 
insurance agents and the protection they offer. 


The children are married and in their own homes, and 
father has retired, but he and mother live on in the old 
place, content and well provided for. 


You see, dad listened years ago when an earnest agent 
pictured dependent old age to him, and now, because of 
his foresight, he has a permanent income that makes him 


independent of others. 


The conscientious agent finds his greatest 
reward in the good he has done for others. 





the 


Jusurauce 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


rudential 


Company of America 





ture on the dotted line more fre- 
quently. 

1. The five-decision close. This 
close should be used as soon as the 
prospect has had a chance to make 
up his mind concerning the need, 
the service, the source, the price, and 
the time (these are the primary fac- 
tors in any sales presentation). 

2. The direct question close: Ask 
your prospect to buy at least five 
times before taking “No” for an an- 
swer. Check the application with 
your heavy lead pencil each time you 
ask him to buy. 


3. The double question close: Ask 
your prospect, for example, if he 
wants premium notices sent to his 
office or to his home. 

4. The focused attention close: 
Focus your prospect’s attention on 
one specific feature which appeals 
to his need or problems specifically, 
and stress that point so convincingly 
that he becomes eager to close on it 
alone. 

5. The implied consent close: Ask 
your prospect a question which defi- 
nitely indicates that you feel confi- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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dent that he has decided to buy. 

6. The pride of ownership close: 
Visualize to your prospect what 
ownership of the policy plan you 
are selling will mean to him and his 
family. 

7. The doubt elimination close: 
Discover and then overcome your 
prospect’s chief doubt which is caus- 
ing him to hesitate on the sale. 

8. The minor decision close: Get 
his agreement on a series of minor 
points which are steps to the com- 


pleted sale. From them you can 
often assume the major decision— 
the close. 

9. The name spelling close: Ask 
your prospect how he spells his 
name, and start writing it on the 
application. If he is willing to spell 
it out for you, you can feel quite 
sure that he is ready for the close. 

10. The husband and wife close: 
Watch for signs when either is sold, 
and is waiting for the other to make 
a similar decision. 








Cash in Bank 


Mortgage and Collateral Loans 

F. H. A. Mortgage Loans 

Stocks 

Home Office Bldg.-and Lot  .0.h°S35 54 
Less Depr. Reserve 122,671.49 


Comparative Financial Statement 
December 31, 1941-1942 


ASSETS 


U. S. Government, Municipal and Other Bonds... 


4 
154,183.03 


1941 
$ 229,746.25 
712,749.12 
2,460,698.70 
856,384.20 
425,892.86 


1942 
$ 294,170.17 
1,516,095.59 
2,752,031.73 
729,824.59 
452,778.69 


866,162.05 834,650.51 





Other Real Estate 


1941 
466,868.90 
Less Reserve . 60.000.00 


1942 
$444,437.09 
84,841.62 


406,868.90 359,595.47 





Policy Loans 

Automatic Premium Loans 
Premium Notes 

Sundry Assets 


Total Assets 


Current Bills Due and Accrued 


Net Deferred and Uncollected Premiums 


| ,256,648.37 
350,822.66 
49,836.56 
343,625.42 
95,044.10 


1,217,704.90 
381,854.92 
40,152.43 
376,296.23 
50,804.43 





$8,054,479.19 $9,005,959.66 


4,841.55 


Premiums and Interest Collected in Advance. ... 
Policy Claims Reported—No Proofs Received... 
Reserved for City, State and Federal Taxes 
Special Reserves and Contingent Funds 

Other Sundry Liabilities 


53,833.04 
14,210.00 
28,529.64 
43,527.28 
52,580.52 


3,434.89 
56,038.13 
12,420.00 
43,441.87 
45,351.22 
60,229.53 





Total Current Liabilities 


Funds Exclusively for Protection of 


Full Legal Reserves on Outstanding Policies 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 


$ 197,522.03 


Policyholders 
$7,008, 127.88 
400,000.00 
448,829.28 


$ 220,915.64 


$7,797,860.28 
5 00 


' 


487,183.74 





Total Liabilities 


Insurance in Force 


$54,940,048.00 


D. E. WAGGONER W. H. PAINTER 
President Sec'y. & Treas. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








$8,054,479.19 


$9,005,959.66 


Double Indemnity 
$18,975,307.00 


United Fidelity Life Insurance Co. 


D. EASLEY WAGGONER 
V-Pres. & Gen'l Mar. 














Summing it all up, the importa 
thing to remember is that the cl. 
is nothing to be afraid of, or to 
avoid. It is the logical termination 
of every sales interview—the point 
toward which you are building. [{ 
the preceding steps have been prop- 
erly handled, then approach the close 
with courage, and expect the pros- 
pect to buy. If you have done your 
job well, he will (assuming that you 
have selected your prospect wel!) 
generally do so. 


Things You Should Know About 
Closing .. . 


THINGS NOT TO DO .. 


Don’t hope to be a good salesman ii 
you cannot close. Don't expect to 
be a successful underwriter if you 
cannot use the tools of your trade 
which in closing are words, words, 
words. 

Don’t separate your presentation 
from your close as if you had oil 
and water to use in your inter 
view. Don’t think of closing as a 
special job which you do after 
another is done. 

Don't expect your prospect to be 
overjoyed at an opportunity to 
buy a block of $15,000 insurance 
just because you were passing by 
and thought you would drop in to 
see if you could fix him up. 

Don’t frighten your prospect to 
death by asking him to enlarge his 
insurance coverage or by asking 
him to make an enormous decision 
which only means spending money 
to him. 

Don’t wave the application in the 
prospect’s face for its form is 
ominous and suggests the expend- 
iture of money which is never 
a pleasant experience unless a de- 
sire is fulfilled. 

Don’t think your prospect is turning 
you down just because he begins 
to object to the plan you are de- 
scribing for him. Don’t get dis- 
couraged when he shows interest. 

Don’t argue with the prospect. Don’t 
antagonize him by showing him 
where he is wrong and how his 
reasons are illogical, stupid and 
asinine. 

Don’t forget to offer your prospect 
a definite plan for specific needs. 
Don’t neglect to show him how 
the plan you are suggesting will 
work particularly well in his case. 
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Don't talk eternally and crowd out 
any expression your prospect may 
have just because you are not fin- 
ished yet with your presentation. 
Don’t squelch your prospect. 

Don’t fail to catch the sign of a 
ready-to-close prospect when he 
says, “But I shouldn't take it, 
really,” or “How much does $10,- 
000 cost ?” 

Don’t think it is necessary for your 
prospect to say either “yes” or 
“no.” Don't expect him to shout 


‘ ” 


a “yes” at you as he does a “no. 
THINGS TO DO... 


The agents who are most successful 
are those that have mastered the 
technique of closing just as the 
good golfer is the one who can 
putt when every stroke counts for 
so much. 

Make the close a part of your sales 
talk. Let it go right along with 
you as the theme of the piece you 
are playing. It is a link of the in- 
terview chain and must not be 
neglected. 

Lead your prospect step by step, 
little by little, up to the final big 
decision by getting him to make 
little “inconsequential” decisions 
that together make a logical story. 

Let your prospect relax and lower 
his guard by discussing simple 
little things with which he can 
agree and will agree gladly if he 
is a sensible, human kind of per- 
son. 

Make your prospect warit to have 
your plan. Help him create a de- 
sire for it by showing him what 
it will do for him, how it will work 
for him, how it is a means to an 
end. 

Recognize the fact that your pros- 
pect is interested if he begins to 
ask questions or to object to the 
plan you propose. Know his in- 
terest for what it is worth and act 
accordingly. 

Get your prospect to agree with you. 
Show him how his objections may 
be right, of course, but when he 
takes into consideration other fac- 
tors he will be more right. 

Have a definite plan for your pros- 
pect. Make him see that you have 
studied his needs with him in mind 
and that the plan will be especially 
suited to him. 

Let the prospect interject his ques- 
tions, his objections, his reasons 
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Minds, Too, 
Work Best 
When Open 


Open mindedness is main- 
tained by a constant flow 
of new ideas. LNL men 
find such ideas weekly in 
their bulletin, the Monday 


Morning Message. Every 


Fort Wayne 





U. S. Navy Official Photograph 


Monday morning this 
timely publication offers 
suggestions on current life 
insurance sales opportuni- 
ties or news about the com- 
ing week’s sales plans. 


COMPANY 


Indiana 








for liking or not liking your plan. 
His talk is an indication of his 
interest in it. 

Start filling in the application as you 
talk to the prospect. Ask him fatal 
alternative questions and then as- 
sume he is ready to close. 

Listen for the whisper of your pros- 
pect’s approval and then start 
writing him up. If you thought 
you heard a whisper, which really 
wasn’t one, the prospect will read- 
ily tell you and there is no harm in 
trying. 


PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT 


Neel Appointed Commissioner 


REGG L. NEEL of Pittsburgh 

has been appointed Insurance 
Commissioner. Mr. Neel entered 
the real estate and general insurance 
business in 1912 and has been asso- 
ciated with these occupations since 
that time. In addition to his busi- 
ness, Mr. Neel has been most active 
in civic affairs. 
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$72,369,556.05 Paid Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since 1887 : : estima 


sions | 
ASSETS LIABILITIES and 


$ judgn 

Bonds—Amortized Value $18,511,575.11 Policy Reserves . $32,076,616.65 Ae Vet 0 
U. S. Govt. & Govt. Death Claims Unpaid (Including co ge 
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MILITARY DEATHS 


World War in which the tempo 

of military death losses rose. It 
was also the second in which they 
were on a scale comparable to that 
in the first World War. The actual 
magnitude of the military death toll, 
both in the aggregate and for most 
countries individually, can only be 
estimated from occasional admis- 
sions by each side, from their claims 
and counterclaims, and from the 
judgment of experienced observers. 
Yet out of these scattered pieces of 
information, a fairly coherent and 
impressive picture is found to 
emerge. 


| AST year was the second in this 


Losses 


Altogether, it appears probable 
that about 2,000,000 soldiers and 
sailors lost their lives in action, or 
died from wounds or by drowning 
during 1942. The final figure may 
exceed this estimate by several hun- 
dred thousand. Last year’s losses * 
are the greatest so far in the current 
World War, and probably exceed 
the total fatalities in the previous 
2% years of the war. 

Naturally, our greatest interest is 
in the losses suffered by American 
fighting men. Our military authori- 
ties have been more forthright than 
those of any other country so far, 
and consequently the figures are 
more trustworthy. 


United States Losses 


Our known dead in 1942 num- 
bered approximately 6,100, but to 
this total must be added a consider- 
able number of missing. These, in 
1942, were nearly 40,000, including 
11,000 members of the Philippine 
Scouts. While the vast majority of 
the Army missing are prisoners, an 
appreciable number were killed in 
action or died of wounds. The ex- 
act situation in this regard is not 
known because the Japanese do not 


* Unless otherwise stated, the term losses 
refers to deaths in action or from wounds in 
the military, naval, and air forces. 
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The accompanying article was prepared 
by the statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company and appeared in the 
January edition of the company's "Statistical 
Bulletin.” About 2,000,000 members of the 
armed services of all belligerent nations lost 
their lives in action, or died of wounds or 
by drowning, during 1942. 

xx 
observe international conventions re- 
garding the identification of prison- 
ers. Even higher must be the pro- 
portion of deaths among naval 
personnel reported as missing. 

Allowing for this situation, our 
military losses in 1942 probably 
were at least 11,000 and they may 
have reached 15,000. Since our mili- 
tary operations were predominantly 
naval, we lost more sailors than sol- 
diers, the probable figures ranging 
from 6,500 to 8,000 for the Navy 
and Marines as compared with 4,- 
500 to 7,000 for the Army. Our 
1942 losses alone exceed all of those 
suffered by us in the first 15 or 16 
months of the first World War. 
But it should be remembered that 
by the end of 1942 we had three 
times as many men serving overseas 
as on the corresponding date of the 
first World.War and moreover, this 
time we plunged more quickly into 
active and world-wide operations, 
both military and naval. 


Japanese 


Of particular interest to Ameri- 
cans are the losses suffered by the 
Japanese against whom our 1942 
operations were largely concentrated. 
Japan has admitted a mere 21,000 
killed in the first 11 months of the 
war, exclusive of operations in 
China. As against this, the estimate 
given out by Secretary Knox and 
ascribed to American military in- 
telligence services, was 250,000 Jap- 
anese killed or permanently injured 
in the first year of the war. From 
the nature of the fighting, the pro- 
portion of deaths to total casualties 
has undoubtedly been high for Japa- 
nese forces. Extremely heavy losses 
have been sustained in the sinking 
of transports. Two operations alone 
in 1942—the engagements in the 


Macassar Straits in January and in 
the Solomons in November—cost 
Japan an estimated 40,000 to 70,000 
troops by drowning. Our forces 
have also inflicted heavy losses on 
the Japanese in other naval opera- 
tions, especially in the Midway and 
Coral Sea battles, and in military 
operations on New Guinea and 
Guadalcanal. Taking into account 
the fighting in these areas, as well 
as earlier campaigns in Southeast 
Asia and the East Indies, but ex- 
cluding China, the Japanese losses 
in killed and mortally wounded have 
probably been at least 100,000 and 
possibly more than 125,000. 

Japan’s losses in China are diffi- 
cult to estimate. Operations in that 
country were not extensive in 1942, 
although Japan had large forces 
there. At the rate of her admitted 
losses in the past, these would exceed 
20,000, but the true figure is prob- 
ably about twice that. Thus, on all 
fronts, a conservative estimate of 
Japan’s losses would be from 140,- 
000 to 200,000. They far exceed 
those suffered in any prior conflict 
of Japan with a western power. 
Despite the territorial gains which 
she won as our Ally in the first 
World War, she did practically no 
fighting, and her military dead then 
were only a few hundred. 


German 


Thanks to the Russians, more 
Germans were killed in 1942 than 
in any previous calendar year of 
this war and probably more than in 
any year of the first World War. 
In fact, the number of Germans 
killed in 1942 was at least twice as 
great as in 1917, the corresponding 
year of the first World War for 
Germany, when her losses were 
lightest because of the stalemate on 
the western front and the collapse of 
the Russian armies on the whole of 
the eastern front. 

Germany has issued few state- 
ments regarding her war losses in 
any area last year. On the basis of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Military Deaths—Continued 


certain admissions and of estimates 


by some experts, the total number 
of German dead in 1942 was at least 
500,000 and may well have reached 
750,000. This disregards extrava- 
gant estimates both from Russian 
and other Allied sources. Germany 
has admitted losing men at the rate 
of more than 17,000 a month on the 
Russian front alone during the early 
months of the year. Last November, 
Hitler himself admitted 350,000 
killed, although it is not clear 
whether this figure referred to the 
first 10 months of 1942 or the pre- 
ceding 12 months. These admissions 


clearly indicate that German losses 
increased sharply in tempo as the 
year went on, particularly in the 
long fight in the Stalingrad area and 
in the defensive operations during 
November and December in the Don 
and Caucasus sectors. In addition 
the Germans, in 1942, suffered not 
inconsiderable losses in North Af- 
rica, in aerial warfare over western 
Europe, in naval warfare in the At- 
lantic, in guerilla warfare in some 
of the occupied countries, and in 
civil disturbances in all these coun- 
tries. Altogether, the number of 
German soldiers and sailors killed in 
these many areas may reach 40,000 


Design for Victory 


Field representatives of the Equitable Life of lowa are weaving a 
Design for Victory which is typically American 


More than fifteen per cent of those comprising the Equitable of 
Iowa's field force are now in the armed services. Their contributions 
to the cause of Freedom are self-evident 


A full one hundred per cent of all Equitable of Iowa field repre- 


sentatives who are continuing to serve as Life Underwriters are also 
doing their part, by extending the benefits and services of Life Insur- 
ance more effectively and aggressively than ever before. Let us not 
minimize the importance of their contributions. Theirs is a very real 


responsibility in helping to preserve, through Life Insurance, the eco- 


nomic well-being of the home front. 


Additionally, Equiowans on the home front are selling War Bonds 


and Stamps; they are serving-on draft boards, as air raid wardens; 


auxiliary police, and in many other avenues of the war effort... and 
they are investing generously of their earnings in War Bonds. 


That is the American way of waging all-out war : ++ an orderly, 
voluntary, democratic Design for Victory which Hitler can neither 
understand, nor stop: ~ 


Eourrane LIFE OF IOWA 
Founded 1867 


HOME OFFICE DES MOINES 


Russian 


The Russians unquestionably suf- 
fered severer losses in 1942 than the 
other belligerents, because they bore 
the brunt of continued action against 
German land and air forces. The 
number of Russian military deaths 
in 1942 may be conservatively placed 
at 750,000 to 900,000. In making 
this estimate the ratio of deaths to 
total casualties admitted in 1941 was 
taken into account. This ratio was 
probably not materially different in 
1942. Few doubt that Russian 
losses have exceeded those of the 
Germans. By Russia’s own admis- 
sion, total casualties of. all types 
exceeded 5,000,000 from June 1941 
up to August of 1942, of which half 
must have occurred in the first eight 
months of last year. Russian losses 
have been high also since August, 
especially in the Stalingrad area, and 
certainly did not diminish to any 
degree in the closing months of the 
year, when Russia began major of- 
fensive operations. Her losses in 
1942 were on a scale at least equal 
to those sustained in any year of 
the first World War. 


Rumania and Italy 


Of the Axis satellites, Rumania 
has probably suffered most. Large 
bodies of Rumanian troops were en- 
gaged in two major siege operations 

at Sevastapol and at Stalingrad— 
as well as in other sectors and, rela- 
tive to their numbers, have experi- 
enced serious casualties. By her own 
admission Rumania lost nearly 160,- 
000 in dead, wounded, and missing 
in the first year of fighting in Russia. 
Probably half of these casualties 
occurred in the first six months of 
1942 and, in the second half of 
the year, they were certainly heavier. 
It is likely that as many as 50,000 
Rumanian soldiers died on the vari- 
ous battlefields of Russia last year. 

Italy’s death losses of military 
personnel in 1942 were compara- 
tively light. In four scattered 
months of the year the admitted 
dead were only a little more than 
3,000. For the first 30 months of 
the war a report ascribed to Musso- 
lini stated that more than 40,000 
were dead and nearly 35,000 were 
missing, most of whom were said 
to be probably dead. Italy’s major 
operations in 1942 were in North 
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Africa, and her death losses in that 
area are believed not to be high. 
From the figures available it is prob- 
able that no more than 30,000 to 
40.000 Italian soldiers and sailors 
were killed in 1942. 


Britain 


Great Britain and the countries 
of the Empire suffered relatively few 
military deaths last year, because of 
the nature of the operations in which 
they were engaged. Except in North 
Africa, such operations were rela- 
tively limited in scope, consisting 
chiefly of those in Malaya, Singa- 
pore, Burma, and the participation 
of Australians in the fighting on 
New Guinea. The greatest contribu- 
tion of the British in 1942 was in 
convoying ships and protecting the 
long sea lanes between America, 
England, and Russia, as well as 
those to the Middle and Far East. 
Little information is available on 
sritain’s sea losses, but these were 
probably modest. The number of 
sritish and Empire soldiers killed 
in land operations in 1942 was prob- 
ably not large, because these opera- 
tions involved little fighting at close 
quarters and the number of troops 
engaged was comparatively small. 
Losses of air force personnel have 
probably been considerable because 
of the long-sustained operations over 
the occupied countries of western 
Europe and over Germany itself. 
While in no single raid haye British 
losses of personnel been severe, the 
number and size of the operations 
would indicate that such losses were 
in the neighborhood of 4,000. It is 
likely that altogether British and 
Empire forces have lost not more 
than 30,000 dead in all types of op- 
erations during 1942. This figure is 
in sharp contrast with the rather 
heavy losses in 1917, the correspond- 
ing year of the first World War, 
when on the western front alone 
nearly 200,000 of the British expedi- 
tionary forces were killed. 


Others 


Several other countries experi- 
enced military losses which, in the 
aggregate, must be considerable. Of 
our Allies, the Chinese have prob- 
ably lost more than 100,000, and 
Yugoslavia, in her more or less con- 
tinuous guerilla warfare against the 
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Axis, has suffered the loss of many 
thousands of her soldiers. Moderate 
fatalities have been sustained by 
Dutch troops, but losses among sol- 
diers of the remaining United Na- 
tions have been negligible. The Free 
French and the Vichy French to- 
gether have lost not more than 1,000 
or 2,000 in 1942, whereas in 1917 
about 125,000 French troops died in 
action. Of the smaller countries on 
the Axis side, Hungary’s losses have 
been material, but relatively few 
Bulgarian or Finnish troops have 
been killed. 


ALL-OUT FOR 
4 VICTORY 


. step with our country’s war ef- 
fort Washington National home office workers and 
field representatives are giving their best efforts to- 
ward complete and early victory in the fight to ex- 
terminate the foes of freedom. More than 90% of 
this company’s home office personnel have pledged 
themselves to purchase war bonds on a payroll sav- 
ings plan. Every field representative is devoting more 
hours of better-planned work in bringing insurance 
protection to the American family, knowing that pre- 
mium dollars do their share in the battle. The insti- 
tution of insurance is geared to the fight, and the 
Washington National pledges its full support. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


J. F. RAMEY 
Executive Vice President 
Secretary 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


G. R. KENDALL 
President 





Best’s Life Publications 


Best's Life In- 


surance Reports . . . Best's 
Illustrations . . . Best's Chart 
of Recommended Life Insur- 
ance Companies... contain 
the most complete, reliable 
and valuable information ob- 
tainable. 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 
75 Fulton St. New York, N. Y. 





German Concern 


i 
In an estate, we have found 
among the effects several letters and 
memoranda referring to a life in- 
surance policy with the Hamburg 
Life Insurance Company. To date 
it has not been possible to locate 
either the policy or the company. 
We have written to the Insurance 
Departments of several states with- 
out success. Some of these Depart- 
ments have referred us to you. Any 
information you can give will be 
greatly appreciated. 


In 1939 there was a company 
called Hamburger Lebens V.A.G., 
located at Glockengiesserwall, Ham- 
burg, Germany—in English this 
means Hamburg Life, which is pre- 
sumably the same company to which 
you have reference. This company 
was never licensed to do business 
in this country. It is not necessary 
to mention the present relationship 
between this country and Germany. 
Presumably correspondence with 
reference to a life insurance policy 
would have to await cessation of 
hostilities. 

(Ep. Note: For those interested 
background of such situations is ex- 
plained in “American Insurance 
Abroad,” Best’s SEPTEMBER 1942 
Lire News.) 


Eliot Bill 


I am reading your January copy 
of Brest’s INsuRANCE NEws with 
pleasure, but on page 47 under “The 
Cost” you say: “Employers and em- 
ployees are to contribute 5% each 
on the first $3,000 of wages or sal- 
aries for the first 3 years, 544% for 
the next 3 years, and 6% thereafter, 
etc.” Are these the facts? 
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Our figures are correct. The orig- 
inal Eliot bill stated: “With respect 
to wages paid during calendar years 
1943, 1944 and 1945, the rate shall 
be 5% per annum. With respect to 
wages paid during calendar years 
1946, 1947 and 1948, the rate shall 
be 51%4 percentum. With respect to 
wages paid after December 31, 1948, 
the rate shall be 6 percentum.” 
These percentages, according to the 
terms of the bill, would apply to 
employer and employee alike. As 
our article stated, it is likely that the 
Eliot bill will die because Congress- 
man Eliot was not returned to Con- 
gress at the last election, but it is 
possible that the recommendations 
of the National Resources Planning 
Board, not yet made public, or a 
similar plan, will take its place. 
There are quite a few such plans in 
the Washington “hopper.” 


Risky Underwriting 


Let me have up to date reports 
on the two captioned companies and 
your comments concerning their ac- 
tion in writing insurance on en- 
listed men in the Army without a 
War Clause. 


Enclosed you will find special 
analyses and confidential comments 
covering the financial and operating 
conditions of these concerns. 

The writing of life insurance 
without a War Clause on members 
of the armed services is not con- 


servative underwriting. The as- 
sumption of such risk is dangerous, 
depending upon the procedure fol- 
lowed, because complete coverage of 
this nature is provided on those in 
the armed services, who are subject 
to an extra war hazard, on the same 
basis as to other insureds and with- 
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out the extra rate to cover this added 
risk. If these concerns are accept- 
ing such risks on a hand picked basis, 
this might change the situation some- 
what because it is known that cer- 
tain members in the armed services 
presumably will not be exposed to 
war hazards unless this country is 
invaded or bombed, one controlling 
factor being, among other things, 
the age of the insured in these 
groups and his duties. However, if 
all comers in the armed services re- 
gardless of age, duties, etc., are ac- 
cepted with complete coverage, there 
is no question but that this is invit- 
ing excessive mortality experience. 

As you know, there are compa- 
nies which will issue a policy with- 
out a War Clause upon receipt of 
an extra premium to cover the added 
hazards, and this action naturally 
must be considered in an entirely 
different category than the situation 
previously mentioned, because there 
are compensating factors involved, 
such as the underwriting treatment 
and the added premium received, 
which operate to minimize the loss 
to the company. War coverage may 
be had for an extra annual premium 
of from $10 to $90 per $1,000, de- 
pending upon the risk. 


Army Post Operations 


The Blank Life is offering insur- 
ance to officers and men at this Post 
without a War Clause and I cannot 
find out whether the company is 
licensed in this state. Please com- 
ment and include up to date financial 
report. 


Enclosed find latest detailed finan- 
cial report and confidential com- 
ments concerning absence of our 
recommendation for this company. 
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This concern is not licensed to 
operate in your state, but it may 
issue insurance elsewhere than in 
its home state through the mails, 
which is quite often done by a num- 
ber of companies. In this case this 
presumably is not the answer but 
the following may help you. Any 
life insurance company may exercise 
the privilege of writing insurance 
on Army Posts or on other Federal 
properties, because the various states 
have no supervision over Federal 
property, and it is therefore possible 
for a company to issue insurance on 
such sites without being licensed by 
the state in which that property ts 
situated. This no doubt is the case 
in connection with the insurance that 
this concern may be issuing at Boll- 
ing Field, 

(EprrortiaL Note: Information 
similar to that given in “Risky Un- 
derwriting” item was furnished this 
subscriber in response to his ques- 
tion concerning issuance of policies 
without War Clause. ) 


Too Young 


Send detailed report explaining 
why Blank Life does not receive 
your recommendation. 


Outside of the fact that until 
recently we did not have sufficient 
information on hand to prepare the 
various statistics necessary for us 
to completely analyze the situation 
in this company, it comes under 
what we might term the “Too 
Young” category. We_ generally 
wait until a life insurance company 
has been in business five full years 
before applying our analytical sys- 
tem to its operations on the theory 
that a new concern needs at least 
this length of time before it becomes 
established to the point where defi- 
nite trends are ascertainable. The 
statistics enclosed will give you a 
brief idea of the growth in the com- 
pany as to assets, business written 
and in force. Our other comments 
show that the concern’s expenses are 
out of line; it has too large a pro- 
portion of its physical assets in real 
estate; lapses are high and earnings 
so far have been on the negative 
side. What the trend will be in the 
future is something that we cannot 
forecast. We shall send you a copy 
of our new report just as soon as it 
is available. 
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Combination S. P. & Annuity 


Can you give me the names of the 
life companies which will presently 
write a Combination Single Pre- 
mium Life Insurance & Annuity 
contract without medical examina- 
tion? 


As you know, the Annuity cover- 
ages of various types offered by the 
different companies are being cur- 
tailed. According to our latest in- 
formation, the following companies 
did write a Combination Single Pre- 
mium Life Insurance & Annuity 
arrangement without examination, 
although it may be that some of them 
have discontinued this form: Bank- 
ers Life, Des Moines; Common- 
wealth Life, Kentucky ; Continental 
Assurance, Illinois ; Fidelity Mutual, 
Pa.; Life Ins. Co. of 
Manufacturers Life of Canada; 
Midland Mutual, Ohio; North 
American, Canada ; Occidental Life, 
California; Pacific Mutual, Cali- 
fornia; Pan-American Life, New 
Orleans ; Prudential, N. J.; Reliance 


Life, Pa. ; 


Virginia ; 





United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives 
have something unusual to sell. 
Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


Life Insurance 


Double Indemnity 


i. 
2. 
3. Triple Indemnity 
4. 


Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 


5. Waiver of Premium 
Territory Available for New Gen- 


eral Agencies in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware 


Write 








WILLIAM D. HALLER 
Vice President and Agency 
Manager 
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TABLE—EXTRACTS DECEMBER 31, 


(Unless otherwise 


stated, bonds in good standing 


Admitted Net 
Assets Reserve 
Acacia Mutual (D. C.) $109,283 $94,425 
Amalgamated L. & H. (IIL).. 542 









American Life (Ala. )..... $1,883 $1.330 
American L. A. (Mo.).. 239 214 
American Reserve (Neb.). 6,096 5,296 





Baltimore Life. 


454 $18,082 
Bankers Life (Iowa) 


593 210,757 


















Bankers Life (Nebr.). 195 30,988 
Bankers Union (Colo.) 1,217 874 
Business Men's. (Mo.)... 32,937 24,306 
California- yoy States. 62,995 53,142 
Capitol Life (Colo. ) 507 11,601 






Columbus Mutual (Ohio). 
b ‘onnecticut Mutual 
Continental American (Del. )............. 


3.924 31, 641 





Continental Assur. (Tll.). 
Cosmopoliton (Tenn. ) 
Equitable Life (Iowa) 
Fureka- Maryland Assur. 
Expressmen’s Mutual (N. Y. 


45, 





436 
738 


35, pd 
376 


235,500 178, ane 
11,179 
11,161 





9,855 
9,356 





Farmers & Bankers (Kans. ). 
Farmers U “Se (Towa).. 
Federal (Ill. 

Fidelity Lite (Can.) 
Franklin Life (Ill.) 












Great American (Kans.). 
Great Northwest (Wash.) 
Guarantee Mutual (Neb.) 
Guaranty Income ( 
Guardian Life (Texas)..... 











Gulf Life (Fia.)... 13,413 10,657 
Home State (Okla.) 2,759 3 208 
Imperial Life (Can.). 103. 884 82,129 
Industrial Life (Can.).. 3,798 3,272 
Indianapolis Life. 31,051 22,250 
Jefferson Standard 5, 














Lamar Life on ) 














Liberty Life (S 14.490 12/013 
Liberty National (ai 8,880 7,066 
Lincoln Liberty (Nebr.).. 8,613 6,629 
Lincoln National (Ind. ).. 196,614 135,538 
London Life (Can. ).... 168,814 125 me 
Manhattan Mutual (Kans.) 1,576 1,2 
Massachusetts Mutual... 810,336 586, itd 
Midland Mutual Satie. a. 327 29,678 
Midwest Life (Neb. ) 5,505 4.589 
Minnesota Mutual...... 58/860 44,367 
Monumental Life (Md.).. 47.279 39,490 
Mutual Trust (I11.)....... 537 =. 44,786 
6,923 5,903 





National F ‘aoa hea ).. 
t.)... 


National (V 251,243 199,995 


Northwestern Mutual (Wis 


stertherestern, National (Minn. ).. 
Ohio Natio 
Ohio State ite 
Oregon Mutual Li 
Pan-American Life... 









48,27 


Penn. Mutual 





848,693 638, 153 






































Peoples Life (Ind. )...... 12,437 10, 222 300 
Phoenix Mutual (Conn. ) 306,829 237,922 _ ......0...+. 
Pioneer Nationa] (Kans. ). 91 527 100 
Provident (N. D.).. 6,131 4,707 250 
Provident Mutual (Pa.) 419,660 332,494 _.............. 
Rockford Life (T11.) 4,009 3,369 200 
Rushmore Mutual (s Sly) elena 48 12 
Seaboard (Texas)...... "4.447 3,736 200 
Security L. & T. (N. € 9,408 7,356 400 
Security Mutual (Neb.).... 7,900 6,477 nn aia 
Southwestern Life (Texas) 91,564 71,806 4,000 
Standard Life (Ind.) ° 1,242 634 341 
Sun Life (Can.).. 044,390 847,198 2,000 
Sun Life (Md. )... 24, 97 2 20,074 2.000 
Union Central (Ohio) 455,956 357,201 2,500 
Union National (Neb. ) 1,502 1,192 100 
United Benefit (Neb.) 23,650 19,733 600 
United Fidelity (Texa 9,128 7,552 500 
Western Mutual (N. D.) 845 ID censiemneene 
Western Reserve (Texas) ...........0.-00+ 2,096 1,670 150 
Wisconsin Life 7,154 ht 
Wisconsin National 11,264 9,207 400 
Woodmen Central (Neb. ) ...........00-0000 632 449 112 
* Approximate figure. 

a. Bonds at actual market values. 

b. Stocks at actual market values. 

¢. Bonds in default at convention values; stocks at cost. 
d. Bonds in default and/or stocks generally below market. 
e. Bonds at lower of amortized or book; 

f. Bonds and stocks valued at lowest of market, 

g. Bonds = x wee at lower of market or book: stocks at lowest of market, 


cost or 
" Includes ‘health and accident department. 
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26,000 
1,429 
3966 
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dl, 665 
10,036 
93 

1, 248 
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b136 
238 
979 
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(000 OMITTED) 


New 
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$1,156 
91 
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stocks at lower of book or market. 
book value or cost. 


Renewal 
Prems. 


$11,051 











8,758 
k1,309 
3,282 
11,899 
1,997 
13,938 
12,916 


30,098 
370 
qQ 


643 
1,443 


8b0 
10,234 
414 
92,245 
3,834 


32,561 
62 

¢. 108 
1,234 
237 


432 
684 
984 
170 





































































bonds in default or not adequately secured at approximate market value 
* Values) 
Ord. Ord 
Total Total Paid Death Net Invest. Ins. Ins Ind. Ins. Ind. Ins 
Income Disbs. P’holders Claims Income Written In Force Written In Force 
$19,052 $11,165 $6,155 $3,236 $4, 227 $44,482 $468,003 
152 134 45 28 21 
$77 $467 $14,3 $8.7 
18 156 3,1 2,644 
90 594 B3,5BB — cerrcce.ceee 
$5,151 $4,273 $38. 0 $17,307 $92.65 
43,593 26,365 1 ietabneieiidy q 
5,558 4,359 57 
399 213 84 7 . : 
h9,579 h6,275 r1,590 813 | 
hl2,464 h8,545 h5,033 1,846 2,397 | 
2,547 1,926 1,011 9 503 3 | 
8,018 4, 1,581 856 / 
78,608 5, 9,656 16,009 Ny ; 
5,855 996 1,063 15,890 147,033 | 
11,468 2,682 1,367 26.614 402,819 . 4 
588 87 17 ‘ 8.594 21,24 t 
36,273 4,209 7.881 43,486 634,433 
3,040 488 *"36e 7,3 60,490 9,86 6.5¢ e 
1,183 279 g 2,499 32,136 
2,440 301 62,3: 
442 31 
h4,981 690 
317 20 
11,516 1,645 4 
428 294 109 45 : 
399 175 69 41 
5,964 3,690 1,980 1,281 
519 286 100 31 
353 279 7 6 
6,588 4,108 1,095 632 5 107,64 
1,057 691 151 7 § 585 26.44 
16,199 11,194 6,786 2.669 3.91 : 4 
1,498 987 287 151 15 9,595 20,564 8,231 27.82 % 
6,064 1,768 605 1,086 
21,408 6,171 3,058 5, 188 
3,436 S47 412 
5,901 1,296 1,057 *495 40,692 106,000 
3,588 637 423 315 28.440 63,017 4 
i 
58,618 280,963 \ 
* 
44,11 270.118 
4 
, 
62 
7 
1,692 189/33 
81,992 50,676 19,577 26,007 116,5882,042,863 
1,217 617 3 3 6 
28,726 17,557 
112 71 
681 234 
62.506 43,060 26,589 8,845 4 
726 483 200 119 F 
98 74 19 1 2 
972 29 254 159 144 4,916 34,355 
2,529 1,402 481 271 354 19,068 75,628 
1,380 917 460 201 245 4,538 i 
17,643 9,851 5,386 2,674 3,206 46,604 
67 527 166 14 58 7.148 LI 
169,802 118,911 77.685 24,335 35,371 349,0863, : 
5,617 3,554 2 430 776 7,626 19.315 113,883 a 
65,678 45,734 27,540 12,954 13,364 Q 3 
603 303 67 22 5 7 
7,855 4,665 1,259 795 793 
1,909 1,000 353 146 353 
378 198 52 10 27 
628 304 81 25 75 
1,167 713 366 128 237 
1,645 1,004 445 212 317 2 
259 152 41 26 14 
i. Includes industrial. 
i. Bonds and common stocks at book values (less than market preferred 


stocks at market values. 


k. Total premiums 
m. Excludes revivals, increases, and additions 
n 


reserve. 

Bonds not eligible for amortization 
vention value, whichever is lower 
q. Stocks at lower of book or market 
r. Life department only. 


P. 


and stocks 


Excess of convention over book values for stocks is included in contingency 


at actual market or can- 
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[Ties occurs to us- as Home Life’s 1942 
record-breaking, all-time high average- 
size policy is recorded—that here may 
be one favorable factor for solving the 
problem of mileage rationing. If the 
average-size sale had been $2,488 (which 
was the average of all companies in 
1941) Home Life’s Field Organization 
would have had to interview and sell 
nearly three times as many buyers as it 
actually did! Getting around to see three 
times as many people under mileage 
rationing sets up a serious problem. 


Besides the advantage to policyholders— 
larger policies producing lower expenses 
per thousand of insurance—and larger 
commissions for Field Underwriters, 
the favorable influence of Home Life’s 
ever-climbing average policy on war- 
time prospecting becomes decidedly 
obvious. We believe this successful at- 
tainment in Home Life’s Quality Pro- 
gram of selling may reap unlooked for 
benefits in 1943. 


Home Life Meets 1943 Mileage Rationing With 
The Highest Average-Size Policy In Its History 








1942 


$6,646 
































For Five Years the 





Leader.... 


















































From 1937 through 1941 Home Life has 
for five successive years led American 
life insurance in producing the highest 
average-size policy (as surveyed by the 
Courant). This result can be credited 
exclusively to the whole-hearted support 
of Home Life’s Field Organization which 
the Company gratefully acknowledges in 
publishing this advertisement. While 
1942 figures are not now available to 
substantiate a claim for continued leader- 
ship—the further increase for Home 
Life promises, surely, top-ranking again. 


Home Life Insurance Co. 
ae oo Low New York a 


WILLIAM P. WorTHINGTON 
Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies 
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ddrd Annual FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1942 
% RESOURCES 

























Cash ee ae tae 1.58%, $ 970,322.91 
Bonds re artes 39.74%, 24,462,979.55 
Mortgage Loans betes en 38.33%, 23,598,807.14 
Policy Loans and Liens ei 12.61%, 7,764,394.43 
Home Office _ ee Rete 68°/, 416,689.73 
Real Estate Sold on Contract re 1.46%, 897,587.20 
Other Real Estate _ . 3.10% 1,907,232.11 
Due and Accrued Interest 81% 500,002.62 
Due and Deferred Premiums and Other Assets 1.69%) 1,041 345.35 
Total Assets ner Sasi i (100.00°%,) $61,559,361.04 
% LIABILITIES 
EOE STOTT CEE EEO 45 $55,748,894.00 
Policy Funds Nee tet ay oe ee ee 1,132,537.92 
i. ag ic hp mB ids RW ek ie 210,151.35 
(EA ES ed ae 222,430.60 
Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance ... 478,148.35 
Dividends to Policyholders . . 293,760.13 
SE IR ee ny 220,903.67 
Total Liabilities . RAN pet eetn OL tec ae (Ary 5 eee # Oe nee $58,306,826.02 
Excess Protection for Policyholders Ndbsliideteccklacan wight ore 3,252,535.02 
I ct cck itn he al Pag tt wid Ssiatngic Sup ks eS aaraiials $61 559,361.04 


HIGHLIGHTS of the 33rd Annual Statement 


Assets Increased Insurance in Force 
$3,333,029.59 $227 554,984.00 
Beneficiaries were Paid (in 1942) Policyholders were Paid (in 1942) 
$1,621,868.84 $2,177 ,845.37 


TEN YEAR COMPARISON 


GROWTH IN ASSETS 





++ mG PII ok 95005 % a a actrees 6 She ib armranminv ene $61,559,361.04 
Be gS a csehayp se Sia Xe0 NEW RN oun! sien CI RE 18,384,894.15 
GROWTH IN INSURANCE IN FORCE 
* LR _ EAE A See Sc Ae eer ae $227,554,984.00 
Re I ais Silas anne sale eravinate orale le kane .. 98,481,064.00 
EXCESS PROTECTION TO POLICYHOLDERS 

it sa onsc ie \asoogier'e ok 2st SAR a ew eis $3,252,535.02 

RSs aia sins eo ie AGRE 4s aR wa aie Res 1,632,539.33 

CINCINNATI, OHIO T. W. APPLEBY, President 
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“SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 


CLASSICAL COME-BACK 


ROSPECT: What kind of pol 

icy do you recommend ? 
Agent: The A/JND of insurance 
you buy isn’t what takes care of 
vour family. Its the AMOUNT 
that does that. The A/ ND of insur- 
ance you buy is what takes care of 
you, or doesn't, if you get to be an 
old man. So let’s talk about the 
AMOUNT first, and later the ques- 
tion of A/N/) can more properly be 
considered. Having what will be 
sufficient is the paramount issue, 
now.” —Washington National. 


MORTGAGE PROSPECTS 


¥. IU might try this simple way to 
obtain a good list of prospects for 
Mortgage Redemption policies. Go 
to your local abstractor and get the 
names of 100 persons who placed 
mortgages against their homes a 
year Or so ago. 

But be sure the names are of those 
who have held their mortgages not 
less than a year. Ordinarily, people 
who have just moved into new 
homes are pressed for cash because 
they underestimated the cost of 
building and furnishing a_ home. 
They overlooked all those “extras.” 
Then, too, many insurance men call 
on mortgage insurance prospects as 
soon as the contracts are recorded. 
But usually the prospect is unable 
to buy. However, the idea is planted 
and when the prospect is financially 
able, he will be receptive to your 
approach. 

When you get the names, find out 
as much as possible about them and 
then begin your calls.- 
(Tll.) 
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Federal Life, 


TELL HIM YOU HAVE COME TO— 


Anticipate change of age: “You'll never 
be able to buy it at this price again.” 

Congratulate him on his birthday. 

Check his address. 

Reinstate a lapsed policy. 

Protect a policy loan. 

Suggest a plan for retiring a policy loan. 
Does your policyholder know he may repay 
2 loan in small amounts? 

Be sure premiums now fall at the most 
convenient time. Offer to make up a pre- 
mium calendar. 

Explain the uses the dividend options may 
serve. If he is not in good health, he may 
want to buy paid up additions. 

Find whether premiums may be put on 
annual basis. (Quarterly actually costs about 
11% more.) 

Congratulate upon promotion or change 
of position. 

Is beneficiary clause as it should be? 

Is beneficiary still living? 

Are there children who are not named as 
beneficiaries? 

Should there be an additional beneficiary? 

Explain the purpose of a contingent bene- 
ficiary. 

Suggest naming a beneficiary if policy is 
payable to estate. 

Learn who has cutody of the policy. 

National Life ‘Messenger’ 


SELLING KEY MEN 


AM convinced that in our agency 

we are not geared for the solicita+ 
tion of the defense worker. How- 
ever, we are geared for the solicita- 
tion of the employer and_ the 
corporation, and our activities are 
centered along those lines. 

We have developed several inter- 
esting cases which have been closed, 
and have several more on the fire. 
We are endeavoring to locate cor- 
porations who employ “key” men 
who, through their influence or abil- 
itv, are enabled to secure wartime 
contracts. We find that these men 
are anxious to buy a share in the 
business, with the result that on ac- 









count of their increased compensa- 
tion due to profitable contracts, they 
are willing to take out insurance 
and pay the premiums on the lives 
of the principal stockholders, in 
order that they may acquire their 
stock in the event of their decease. 

There are many prospects of this 
type who are earning large commis- 
sions due to their wartime contracts, 
and we have had quite a few in- 
quiries along these lines, where the 
men responsible for the contracts 
are anxious to become stockholders. 


National Life, (Vt.) 


BEAT PROSPECTING 
TROUBLES 


T HAS been said that no man 
who would succeed should ever be 
confronted for a second time by a 
problem which has licked him once. 
Few salesmen live who have not at 
sometime or other in their careers 
been stymied by the problem of 
prospecting. It is a primary and in- 
dispensable part of the problem of 
selling. At least 50% of all sales 
success depends on intelligent pros- 
pecting. Isn't it foolish then to go 
along year after year allowing the 
same old problem to interfere with 
the success of your efforts? De- 
termine to lick this problem once 
and for all. Think of prospecting 


as the first rung on the ladder, 
without which there will be no 
climbing. Spend an evening or a 


week, or as long as necessary, do- 
ing nothing but working on a definite 
solution for your prospecting prob- 
lems. Then stick to that solution. 
If you do, you will not be licked 
again by the problem of prospecting. 


—Franklin Life, 
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Presenting 


THE 32nd ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF 


The Farmers and Bankers Life Insurance Company 
Showing Condition on December 31, 1942 








ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Casb PGNKS . .6coekccs ne 2.47%, $ 359,913.25 Legal Reserve on Policies ............ $11,738,856.30 
. ° 
OR ee 54.78% —-7,972,609.50 oo ave to Provide for Fluctuation of 
Other Countries... 141,510.00 Mortality and of Market Value 
State, County and ST. ccc ciwiew cass Rea racer 332,607.98 
Municipal ...... 2,240,706.50 
Real Estate Owned ........ 3.50% 509,000.00 Credits to Policyowners left with Com- 
29 Farm Properties. 92,700.00 pany on Deposit at Interest ........ 651,242.90 
22 City P rties. 266,300.00 
Home Offco R for T 100,000.00 
Property or Sea 150,000.00 Se CE CUED: kb ddosc 60.060 d e008 6 A A 
Balance on |'14 Real Estate Death Claims Due and Unpaid ...... None 
Soles Contracts .......... 2.20%, 320,827.25 
First Mort loons ....... 20.70° 3,012,385.85 Death Claims Reported but Proof not 
339 Sccias" Dtgnction sibiahinas Te Completed December 31, 1942 ..... 23,018.94 
491 City Properties . 1,874,545.44 
Loans Secured by Legal Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 112,187.29 
R Policies ....... 13.749 2,000,373.41 
le elias /o Special Funds Payable to 
Interest Due and Accrued ... 64%, 93,536.70 Policyowners in 1943 .............. 45,611.14 
Net Premiums in Process = 
ae 1.97%, 286,569.85 All Other Liabilities ................. 51,691.26 
Furniture and Fixtures ...... Charged Off Capital and Surplus ................  1,500,000.00 
ea Charged OF (For Additional Protection of Policyowners.) 
a Thanks for your interest in reading this statement. 
100.00° Further inqui mment is solicited. . 
* All Bonds at market or Commissioners’ oe. ee ee 
Total Admitted Assets ........... $14,555,215.81 Tab CIE bon nes vvinsenscas $14,555,215.81 
Insurance in Force Paid to Living Policyholders On Deposit with The State of 
December 31, 1942 and Beneficiaries During 1942 Kansas December 31, 1942 


$62,439,963.56 $716,748.00 $10,695,743.23 





The strength of an organization is measured, not by 
its size, but by its ability to meet its obligations. 


The FARMERS & BANKERS /:f SPesusance Company 


RADIO STATION KFBI WICHITA, KANSAS 1070 KILOCYCLES 
H. K. LINDSLEY, President J. H. STEWART, JR., Vice Pres.-Treas. P. B. JACOBSHAGAN, Vice Pres.-Secy. 
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Aetna Life: Foster A. Vineyard, as- 
sociate general agent, has now become 
a partner of Gordon H. Campbell, the 
company’s General Agent in Little Rock, 
Ark. The new firm will now be known 
as Campbell and Vineyard, according to 
information received from Vice President 
Ss. T. Whatley. 
x* * 


Baltimore Life: 1. Allen 
and J. Carroll Rhodes, 
have been elected to the 
rectors. 


Dill, banker, 
life insurance, 
fJoard of Di- 


x * *® 
Bankers Life (Neb.): Charles H. Heyl, 


Director of Agencies, is now on active 
duty with the Army as a Ist Lieutenant. 
xk 


California-Western States Life: Justin 
I’. Simons has recently been appointed 
the Fresno Manager for the company to 
succeed Leland C. Tallman who entered 
the U. S. Navy as a Lieutenant. 

Leigh W. Hunt has been appointed 
Superintendent of the company’s Group 
Department. He entered the company’s 
service in 1933 and since 1939 has been 
Group Supervisor for Southern Cali- 
fornia territory. 

ee & 


Canada Life: Murray L. More, since 
February, 1942 branch supervisor, has 
been made manager of the company’s 
Ottawa branch. Mr. More originally 
joined the company at its home office in 
1928. 

On January 11 last, Julian H. Wilds, 
a member of the company’s Toronto 
City Branch field force, died. Mr. Wilds 
had been associated with the Canada Life 
since 1925 and was one of the company’s 
outstanding producers. 

x * * 


Connecticut General Life: At the com- 
pany’s recent Board of Directors meeting, 
Dr. Albert J. Robinson was elected Vice 
President and Medical Director. He be- 
gan his career with the Connecticut 
General in 1924. Robert K. Metcalf was 
elected Assistant Secretary of the Acci- 
dent Department and Manager of the 
Claim Department. His service dates back 
to 1921. David C. Mahoney and Irving 
G. Bjork were elected Manager, City 
Real Estate and Supervisor, City Claims, 
new: Each joined the company in 
€ 


x*** 


Continental Assurance: At the annual 
shareholders’ meeting held February 4, 
T. Albert Potter, President of the Elgin 
National Watch Company, and W. Edwin 
White, Vice President and Director of 
Agencies, were elected to the Board of 
Directors. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Equitable Life, lowa: During January, 
1943 the company’s total paid business 
amounted to $5,856,100. This represents 
a gain over the same month of 1942 of 
$806,063 or 17.4%. 

x « * 


Franklin Life: Af. E. O'Brien has been 
appointed Regional Manager of a ter- 
ritory in Michigan and the Western part 
of Ohio, with headquarters in Detroit. 
Mr. O’Brien was formerly President of 
the Detroit Life and headed an Agency 
for the Reserve Loan Life in Dallas, 
‘Texas. 

Charles E.. Becker, Jr., the President's 
oldest son, has entered the armed services. 

x kk 


Guardian Life: John L. Cameron has 
been elected Vice President and a mem- 
ber of the company’s Board of Directors. 
Mr. Cameron joined the company in 1930 
and was made Associate Actuary in 1940. 
In 1942 he was advanced to 2nd Vice 
President and Associate Actuary. 
xk *& 


John Hancock Mutual: Harold A. 
Grout has been appointed Actuary, suc- 
ceeding Liverus H. Howe, who retains 
the office of 2nd Vice President. Mr. 
Grout has been associated with the com- 
pany for 29 years. At the same time 
Harold A. Garabedian was advanced to 
the position of Associate Actuary. Mr. 
Garabedian is a veteran of 23 years’ 
service. 

Dr. William L. Davis, Asst. Medical 
Director since 1929, has recently been 
appointed Associate Medical Director. 

& 2 & 


Life Advertisers Association: The 
Eastern Round Table of the Association 
will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, March 18-19. Nelson 
A. White of the Provident Mutual is 
Chairman of the Program Committee for 
the first of the 1943 regional meetings. 


& & ®& 


Manhattan Life: Paul M. Hiller has 
been appointed Manager of Sales and 
Recruiting for the Charles Edwards 
Agency. This is the company’s largest 
Agency in New York City. 

Herbert B. Thomas, in the insurance 
business since 1913, has been appointed 
Brokerage Supervisor for the company’s 
Charles Edwards Agency, located in New 
York City. 

xk kk 


Massachusetts Mutual Life: Bertrand 
J. Perry, President of the company, has 
appointed Carl A. Sabin and Walter C. 
Sullivan, Assistant Counsels; Richard B. 
Hodskins and Frances A. Bryant, at- 
torneys ; and Kenneth W. Perry, Assistant 
Director of Agencies. 





Brooks Heathman has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in Day- 
ton, Ohio. He succeeds Thomas P. Allen, 
now a Lieutenant in the Army. Mr. 
Heathman .has been in the company’s 
service since 1930. 

x ** 


Mutual Benefit Life: William E. John- 
son, the company’s General Agent for 
the states of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, has been appointed General Agent 
in Boston to succeed Floyd E. DeGroat, 
retired. Mr. Johnson will be assisted by 


Fern D. Haselton, who was formerly 
Manager for the company at St. Louis. 
John H. Leaver has been transferred 


from Des Moines, Iowa to succeed Mr. 
Haselton in St. Louis. 

At the company’s recent annual meeting 
three directors were re-elected for a term 
of four years. The balance of the direc- 
tors, as well as all members of the official 
staff, continue in office. 

x * * 


Mutual Life (N.Y.): John P. Traynor, 
formerly Deputy Superintendent of In- 
surance for the state of New York, has 
been appointed Manager of the company’s 
Real Estate Department. Alexander E. 
Patterson, Executive Vice President, in 
making the above announcement also ad- 
vised that Arthur A. Boyle, Assistant to 
the Vice President and Manager of Real 
Estate, has been appointed Manager of 
Mortgages. 

Robert B. Kay, Mortgage Analyst in 
the Real Estate Department, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Manager of Buildings 
succeeding the late Aaron Polk. Mr. Kay 
will assist Robert W. Shepard, Manager 
of that Department. 

Edward J. Riley, the company’s dis- 
trict manager in Fair Haven, New Jersey, 
led the entire agency force for 1942 both 
in total volume of insurance sold and 
in total number of applications. In mak- 
ing the above announcement, J. Roger 
Hull, Vice President and Manager of 
Agencies, also stated that this was the 
first time since 1931 that one agent had 
ranked first in both categories. Mr. Riley 
is a member of the Million Dollar Round 


Table. 
x*** 


National Life (Vt.}: Fred A. Howland 
has resigned as Chairman of the Board 
of Directors after recently passing his 
40th anniversary in the company’s serv- 
ices. He is now 78 years of age. No one 
has as yet been elected to succeed him. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 
Clifton M. Heaton, who has been with 
the legal staff of the company for 29 
years, was recently elected Asst. Counsel. 
x * 
New York Life: Clarence J. Myers has 
been appointed a’ Secretary for the com- 
pany according to information received 
trom George L. Harrison, President. Mr. 
Myers has had several years of executive 
experience in public relations and fund- 
raising work. 


x * * 
New York Life Underwriters: Pau/ 
Orr, Jr., has been elected Educational 


Vice President of the Association to suc- 

ceed Edward L. Keiley who was trans- 

ferred to Cleveland. Mr. Orr has had 

considerable experience in the educational 

phase of life insurance. 
* 


* 
Northwestern Mutual Life: Ralph 2. 
Perry, who recently observed his 40th 


anniversary with the company, has been 
elected Secretary. He succeeds G. L. 
Anderson, who is now on the retired list. 
Edmund Fitzgerald, Vice President, with 
general executive duties since 1933, has 
been elected to the Board of Trustees. 

x * * 
Ohio National Life: 4/7, R. Dodson. 
Assistant Actuary, was recently pro- 
moted to Associate Actuary, at a meeting 
of the Board of Directors. Mr. Dodson 
has been with the company since 1928. 

x & & 


Prudential: Ernest S. Allsopp, Manager 
of the Mortgage Loan Branch located in 


3oston, has been transferred in the same 


capacity to the Northern New Jersey 
Branch. Joseph A. Conklin, Assistant 
Manager in Boston, will succeed him in 


that locality. In turn, John J. Wilson, Jr., 
Mortgage Loan Appraiser, has been pro- 
moted to Assistant Manager . Ervin Jack- 


son, formerly Manager for Northern 
New Jersey, has tendered his resignation. 
x * 


Southland Life: Captain John L. Briggs, 
Vice President and Assistant Agency Di- 
rector has been granted a leave of a 
to serve in the armed forces. Captain 
Briggs is a veteran of the first World 
War and has been with the company since 
1921. 
x & ® 


Sun Life of Maryland: 


Diehl, Chairman of the 
February 1. 


Mr. Charles I. 
Board, died on 


x *k * 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity Assn.: 
Wilmer A. Jenkins, Actuary of the As- 
sociation since 1937, has been elected 
Vice President and Actuary. 

x= ® ® 
The Travelers: Robert J. 
J. Kenneth Wadsworth have been as- 
signed to Buffalo, New York and Los 
Angeles, California branch offices, re 
spectively, as field assistants for the com- 
pany in the life, accident and group de- 
partments. 


Cowan and 


xf S 


Union Central Life: George P. Wil- 
liams, who has been Acting Manager 
of the company’s Denver Agency for 


sometime, has now been made Manager, 
according to information from Il’ endell 
F. Hanselman, Vice President and Super- 
intendent of Agencies. 

At the annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors held in January, Arthur J, 
Koeppe, Assistant Actuary was promoted 
to Associate Actuary. Mr. Koeppe has 
been with the company since 1914, 
Adolph IV’. Bary, former Manager of 
Branch Office Accounts, was elected to 
the position of Assistant Superintendent 
of Agencies at’ the same meeting. Mr 
Bary joined the company in 1918, 

Lieutenant Alex E. Johnson, Jr., 
company’s Louisville Agency, was recently 
killed in action in Africa. Lieutenant 
Johnson is the company’s first Gold Star 
agent in this war. 

Reginald Burgess has been made <As- 
sociate Manager of the company’s agency 
at Charleston, West Virginia. He will 
work with Lacy E. Frantz, the Agency 
Manager 


ot the 


* * 7 


Washington National (Ill): Curtis | 


Kendall has been promoted from the post 


of Vice President to Executive Vie 
President. 
* * * 
FORTUNATELY 


The new reporter was assigned to cover a 
murder. Here is the concluding paragraph 
of his story: ‘Fortunately for the deceased 
he owned a substantial Life insurance estate. 
He lost practically nothing but his life.” 

Occidental Life ‘Pu! 
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New Paid Business to Insurance in Force 
Insurance in Force Increased 

Admitted Assets Increased 

Liabilities Increased 

Surplus Increased 


Average Interest Received on Bonds 
Net Yield on Real Estate 

Net Yield upon Assets as a Whole 
Lapse Ratio 

Insurance in Force $205,617,511.00 
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as the West. 
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Average Interest Received on Mortgages 
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THE LEGNE 


OSCAR D. BRUNDIDGE, ESQ. 
of Dallas, Texas 


Proceeds of Life Insurance Exempt 
from Payment of Debts of Insured 


N INSURED had four policies 

of life insurance at the time of 
his death, two of them for $3,060.35, 
being payable to his estate, while 
the others totaling $4,272.81 were 
payable to his widow and state 
statutes provided in effect that $5,- 
000.00 of the proceeds of life insur- 
ance policies payable to the insured 
or to his estate should inure to the 
use of his surviving spouse or child 
and should not be subject to the pay- 
ment of debts of the deceased or his 
widow or child, but did not purport 
to limit the amount of exemption 
as to proceeds of policies payable 
directly to his widow. 

The question before the court was 
whether a statute which imposes 
a limitation on the amount of the 
proceeds of insurance on the life 
of a deceased person payable to his 
estate or representative, which may 
be exempt from the claims of cred- 
itors, requires that the amount of 
policies other than those payable to 
the estate or representatives of the 
insured shall be taken into account 
in computing the amount of the 
proceeds which are exempted. This 
question is a statutory one, but many 
states have similar statutes, and as 
stated in 2 Couch on Insurance, page 
936, statutes on this subject take a 
variety of forms, some exempting 
proceeds payable to the insured or 
his estate, or representative, while 
others exempt proceeds payable to 
other named beneficiaries. Some 
certain statutes exempt proceeds 
without limitation as to amounts 
while others impose a limitation upon 
the amounts exempted. 

The court held that the proceeds 
of the policies payable to the estate 
were not subject to the claims of 
creditors and that the statute did not 
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require that policies payable directly 
to the widow be taken into consider- 
ation in determining the amount of 
the proceeds which should be ex- 
empt. Re: Estate of Louis Jacobs, 
Deceased. Dena Jacobs vs. Maie 
Jacobs, 4 N. W. 2d, 809, 141 A.L.R. 
891 (South Dakota Supreme Court 
—July 13, 1942). 


Presumption of Death from Seven 
Years’ Absence 


HE last known home of the in- 

sured was in Nacogdoches County 
where he disappeared on August 8, 
1933 and he has been unheard of 
for seven successive years from the 
date of his disappearance. He was 
forty-nine years old at the time he 
disappeared and there was some 
evidence that he was not in good 
health. He had a wife and grown 
son. There was no mystery, how- 
ever, about the insured’s disappear- 


OSCAR D. BRUNDIDGE 
of Chrestman, Brundidge, Fountain, 
Elliott & Bateman, 
Dallas, Texas 


Misc pall ght 













ance. He became dissatisfied with 
his wife and enamored with a 
neighbor’s wife. He and this woman 
eloped, but before the insured left 
he told his wife that he was going 
away with the woman, that he was 
through with his wife and would 
never be back. 

The insurance policy contained a 
provision making the constitution 
and by-laws of the insurer associa- 
tion a part of the policy which pro- 
vided against any liability where the 
legal presumption of death arose 
from absence or disappearance of 
the insured. 

The state statute provided that 
any person absenting himself for 
seven years successively shall be 
presumed to be dead unless proof 
be made that he was alive within that 
time. The Court of Civil Appeals 
of Texas on April 16, 1942 held: 

1. That the provision in the policy 
against liability where legal pre- 
sumption of death arose from ab- 
sence or disappearance of the in- 
sured, was void, citing with approval 
W. O. W. vs. Boden, 117 Tex. Sup. 
229, 1 SW 2d 256, 61 A.L.R. 682 
and Lile vs. W. O. W. 100 SW 2d 
1033. 


2. But the court reversed and re- 
manded the case for a new trial on 
the ground that the court erred in 
refusing the insurer’s requested in- 
struction to allow the jury to con- 
sider all the circumstances connected 
with the insured’s disappearance, 
such as his unhappy domestic rela- 
tion, and his expressed intention 
never to return. 

3. The court further held that if 
a person leaves a place which has 
been his home, with the avowed 
intention to return to it no more, and 
to break completely with his former 
life, fulfillment of such design 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 

would not raise a “presumption of 

death” at the end of seven years. 
W. O. W. Life Insurance Society 

vs. Cooper, 154 SW 2d 729. 


“Aeronautic Expedition" Defined 


LIFE insurance policy, issued 

in 1932, provided for double 
indemnity in case of accidental 
death, provided that death shall not 
be caused by engaging as a passenger 
or otherwise in submarine or aero- 
nautic expeditions. 

In October, 1941, insured met his 
death in the crash of a plane of 
Northwest Airlines, Inc., in which 
he was traveling as a fare-paying 
passenger along one of the regular 
routes of travel of said airlines. The 
question is whether the death of the 
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insured, while a fare-paying pas- 
senger on a commercial airline was 
the result of his engaging as a pas- 
senger in an aeronautic expedition. 

The Supreme Court of Iowa on 
October 20, 1942, held: The word 
“expedition” means an important 
journey or excursion for a specific 
purpose, as a military or exploring 
expedition ; also the body of persons 
making such an excursion. The 
word connotes a journey by several 
persons or a body of persons, and 
does not ordinarily comprehend an 
excursion by one person, nor does 
the fact that a journey may be 
hazardous or unusual ripen it into 
an expedition. 

The court said: “The insurance 
policy prepared by appellant could 
have provided in plain language 
against liability for double indemnity 


for death from this cause. It did not 
so provide. See Murphy vs. New 
York Life Ins. Co. 219 Iowa 609, 
613; 258 N.W. 749, 751. We are 
satisfied the trial court was correct 
in allowing recovery under the 
double indemnity clause.” 

King v. Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of U. S., 5 N.W. (2d) 845. 

The United States District Court 
for the Southeastern District of 
North Dakota, in a recent decision 
also held where a life policy ex- 
cluded double indemnity benefits 
where death was caused by “partic- 
ipating in aeronautics” it did not 
prevent recovery of such benefits 
for the death of insured while riding 
as a paying passenger in a common 
carrier airplane. Wells vs. Kansas 
rf Life Ins. Co. 46 Fed. Supp. 
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CANADIAN MANPOWER 


T THE instigation of the Fed- 
eral Government, a_ special 
Committee of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association has 
been studying plans to reduce the 
work at Home Offices and Branch 
Offices of life insurance companies. 
The underlying idea is to conserve 
manpower under wartime conditions. 
The loss of trained employees 
through enlistments and the present 
difficulty in securing office employees 
has rendered it imperative to insti- 
tute changes that will lessen the 
work normally done in Home Offices. 
A great many suggestions were sub- 
mitted and as a starter the Commit- 
tee recommends that member com- 
panies give particular consideration 
to the adoption of the following 
suggestions : 


1. Discontinue or rigorously cur- 
tail quotations of rates for special 
policies not included in rate manuals 
and the issuance of such special 
policies. 

2. Refrain from introducing new 
pians of insurance not now contained 
in rate manual. 

3. Discourage the arrangement 
and drafting of complicated bene- 
ficiary settlements and trust agree- 
ments under the settlement options. 

4. Discourage all policy changes 
that are not absolutely necessary. 

5. Emphasize to agents and man- 
agers that they cannot expect as 
prompt service in wartime in con- 
nection with the issuance of new pol- 
icies, policy settlements and other 
transactions as under normal con- 
ditions. 

6. Discontinue the practice of 
issuing second premium notices. 

7. Examine conservation pro- 
cedure with a view to curtailment 
and simplification. 

8. Discontinue the practice of is- 
suing policies on a_ broken-period 
basis. 

9. Eliminate or curtail the prac- 
tice of preparing elaborate briefs for 
agents. 

10. Eliminate or restrict the use 
of premium extensions. 

11. Discontinue issuing optional 
policies. 

12. Discontinue issuing monthly 
notices and receipts in connection 
with monthly premium contracts. 


Montreal Life’s ‘“‘Maple Leaf.” 
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BUYS $898,000 INSURANCE 


ARSHALL FIELD, III, New 

York and Chicago capitalist, 
has just completed the purchase of 
$898,000 of new Ordinary Life in- 
surance, bringing his total life in- 
surance holdings up to $3,535,000, 
according to the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. Among the purposes for 
which the new insurance will be 
used, says Mr. Field, is the pay- 
ment of estate and _ inheritance 
taxes. Why not use this case as a 
reply to those who do not believe in 
larger amounts of insurance and give 
as their reason the higher brackets 
into which estates fall because of the 
insurance? This seems to be a com- 
plete answer. 


Asked for his opinion as to the 
value of life insurance as an invest- 
ment for the average man under to- 
day’s business and economic condi- 
tions, Mr. Field said: “There is no 
better investment.” 


“AFTER THE WAR" ARTICLE 


*TER THE WAR, by James 

L. Wick, Best’s February Life 
News. Demands for copies of this 
outstanding article have resulted in 
reprinting it in pamphlet form. 
Copies are available from our New 
York office at the following rates: 
25 for $2.00; 50 for $3.50 and lots 
of 100 for $6.00. Special discounts 
in lots of 1,000 or over.—Alfred M. 
Best Company. 








AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION 


R. B. F. BYRD, Medical Direc- 
tor of the National Life & 
Accident, Nashville, Tennessee, and 
Secretary of the Medical Section of 
the Convention, has announced that 
the annual meeting for 1943 will not 
be held. This step was taken only 
after due consideration had been 
given all phases of the situation. 
The Empire State Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Jamestown, 
New York, has been admitted to 
membership. This brings the total 
Convention membership to 173. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
41 Billion Written 


N JANUARY 30 last there had 

been received in the Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D. C., 
a total number of approximately 6,- 
692,000 applications for National 
Service Life Insurance Policies. 
These represent an_ estimated 
amount of $41,420,800,000 of insur- 
ance. Average policy is therefore 
$6,190. 

United States Government insur- 
ance issued in World War I reached 
its high point on May 31, 1919. At 
that time the number of applications 
on hand was 4,529,889 ; the amount 
of insurance represented $39,606,- 
743,000 and the average amount of 
policy, $8,743. 


CANADIAN SALES 


ALES of new ordinary life in- 

surance in Canada and New- 
foundland during the month of 
December totalled $45,576,000, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau and released by the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association. 

These sales, which are based upon 
the experience of 18 companies rep- 
resenting 85% of the business in 
force, are for new settled-for ordi- 
nary insurance exclusive of in- 
creases, revivals, dividend additions, 
reinsurance acquired, pension bonds 
without insurance, annuities, group 
and wholesale business. 
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CONFERENCE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


HE executive committee of the 

Health and Accident Underwrit- 
ers Conference at its February meet- 
ing in Chicago expressed complete 
confidence in the ability of the dis- 
ability business to cope successfully 
with war-time problems. The ses- 
sion was handled by Executive 
Committee Chairman O. F. Davis. 
The meeting was well attended and 
included members of the advisory 
council and committee chairmen as 
well as executive committeemen and 
officers. 

Tentative plans were announced 
for a streamlined annual meeting, 
which will be held in Chicago June 
3rd and 4th, barring an extension of 
transportation restrictions. The 
meeting will be confined to four half 
day sessions, without entertainment 
features. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


HE midyear meeting of the Na- 

tional Association of Life Un- 
derwriters will be held in Kansas 
City, Mo., on March 25-27, it has 
been announced by Grant Taggart, 
Cowley,. Wyo., president of the or- 
ganization. The President hotel will 
be headquarters for the meeting. 

Principal events of the three-day 
sessions will be these: 

Thursday, March 25—Meeting of 
general agents and managers, Os- 
borne Bethea, Penn Mutual, New 
York, chairman of national commit- 
tee on general agents and managers, 
presiding. 

Friday, March 26—Meeting of 
association’s national council, Presi- 
dent Grant Taggart presiding. 

Saturday, March 27—Meeting of 
N.A.L.U. board of trustees, Grant 
Taggart presiding. 


FAMILY STAKE 


HE per family stake in govern- 

ment war financing in this coun- 
try now amounts to over $800, 
including $302 in war bonds and 
baby bonds directly owned, $284 
through government bond holdings 
of the life insurance companies, and 
around $220 owned indirectly 
through savings deposits. 





SAVINGS BANKS TO EXTEND 
GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


ROUP insurance policies in the 
Savings Bank Life Insurance 
System will now be offered to busi- 
ness and industrial organizations, 


according to Judge Edward A. 
Richards, President of the New 


York Savings Banks Life Insuranc< 
Fund. 

“During the past year” stated 
Judge Richards, “the Savings Banks 
Life Insurance Fund prepared a 
group life insurance policy in addi- 
tion to the regular policy forms of- 
fered by the savings banks. The 
issuance of group insurance was 
temporarily limited to savings bank 
employee groups in order to provide 
a base of group policies with known 
favorable mortality, on which to de- 
velop this type of business.” 

The Empire City, Dry Dock, New 
York and North River Savings 
Banks have now changed their 
former group policies to the Savings 
3ank Life Insurance System, and 
by joint action of the Savings Banks 
Life Insurance Fund and the Sav- 
ings Bank Life Insurance Council, 
this form of insurance is now to be 
offered to business and industrial 
organizations. 

The savings bank group policies 
will use the New York State Mini- 
mum Group Premium Rates. 


Association News Bulletin. 


WAR SHIPPING INSURANCE 
RACTICALLY all Group Life 


insurance on the lives of members 
of the Merchant Marine was for- 
merly provided by Lloyds of Lon- 
don. It is now being underwritten 
by the War Shipping Administra- 
tion. The usual amount of each 
individual policy under such circum- 
stances is $5,000, and the cost of 
the Group insurance is borne by the 
owners of the vessel. In addition, 
any Merchant Marine seaman can 
secure from the W. S. A. $1,000 to 
$15,000 additional insurance at the 
rate of $7.50 per month per $1,000. 
The cost of this excess insurance is 
borne by the individual seaman and 
the contracts are issued for periods 
of from one to six months. This 
insurance is also underwritten by the 
War Shipping Administration. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Financial Statement, December 31, 1942 











ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks........................ $ 8,159,170.84 
Bonds— 
® +e I a we 21,842,808.93 
Ns as cbiea Leanne wee da d's bed oad 9,176,261.72 
» (sit SEG ER ae re ARR a al RK $ 39,178,241.49 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate...................22-020005: 44,080,794.10 
Oe 2. on ne ebdeae ae he cea meses 920,000.00 
I a Oe i a i eg aieebnts 13,198 ,565.41 
ee I go oa nc gwiisn 040 semahedne de eouiats 572,186.98 
il Sa ae Sa a a i i 2,295,131.00 
Other Admitted Assets (Principally amounts payable to the Company 
ge Tals i eal le a a eth ele 385,236.33 
Interest and Rents on Investments Accrued But Not Yet Due...... 762,384.46 
Interest and Rents Due on Investments (None of which is past due 
tk en a ene baa WOK Rae 256,796.33 
Net Premiums in Course of Collection....................0000005 1,939 ,322.88 
® Balance of Initial Policy Liens......................0eeeeeeeeee 7,009,931.00 
sic ch cece saeskedd tcaecacanswaeben eee 23,694,383.78 
SIE hais'g-+ os ac cals Voi 45k a beesaseosek laa $134,292,973.76 
LIABILITIES 
os Seale og ys vig es Wiebe «6 ee $122,808,381.43 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance....................-0005- 802,536.60 
a a Oa ss sang bk ip aieaernath Rail 674,605.92 
Escrow Funds (Deposited by mortgagors for payment of taxes and 
ae on ss ne a Be a OMA e nora ke beeen ke ee eh 305,017.00 
Reserve for Accounts Unpaid (Not yet due). ....................-. 399,279.34 
ET Se is sk athiccawcanaha’ saeekes hiswaleegaenede 1,414,302.12 
ab bi aid 4a otek hidden aden wand inethibeesdeeaates $126,404,122.41 
Portion of Current Year’s Earnings Available for Future Dividend 
Declaration to Participating Policyholders..................... 716,580.00 
eed one ph tnctn snc ike nda hs meetin 4,923,802.04 
Under Purchase Agreement..................... $4,002,686.31 
+ iandahess¥ adds ennese es 671,115.73 
a, vie Cea bh eee meh oe ami swash aww’ 250,000.00 
Capital Stock and Guaranty Fund.....................ccceeeeeees 500,000.00 
es een 5 3 ak Shida Akio a s.Kh 6 ohana ps eee heme wae 1,748,469.31 
| ETERS ATT Pete ele See ORR <7 $134,292,973.76 


@ Actual Market Value of Bonds is more than $1,410,000 in excess of the amounts shown above. 
@®Does not include liens totaling $937,181 which have been discharged by payments in cash or credits by policyholders, nor $162,553.66 liens 
on dividends on deposit, both of which items will share in future lien reductions. 
@ Includes assets in “Old Company Account” established under Purchase Ag dated September 7, 1933, on file with the Superintendent 
rd the ee ay Department of the State of Missouri, (copy of which agreement may be obtained from him or the Company), against which the 
res ntendent reserved a lien to protect certain liabilities therein described and fully included among the liabilities in this statement. Status of 
Company Account on file with the Superintendent and with the Company. 
PFull net legal reserves on ies issued by General American Life are secured by deposit of approved securities with the S intendent of 
Insurance Department of the State of Missouri. The capital stock, guaranty fund, and surplus are additional protection to atl policyholders, 
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Inflation—Continued 


frozen, and it is unlikely that they 
will be. It is much more likely that 
labor power will be rationed. I, for 
one, believe that this is the sound 
policy for war times; but my point 
here is merely that there is no evi- 
dence for expecting wages to be 
fixed or payroll inflation to terminate 
at once. 


Waste and Unsound Finance 


This change from detailed price- 
fixing to rationing, is related to the 
fact that in 1942 we saw the failure 
of a program of all-out war produc- 
tion—a program in which all sorts 
of things were turned out in an un- 
organized rush to do everything at 
once, without regard to balance or to 
cost. I predict that 1943 will see a 
failure of the policy of the all-out 
anti-inflation program. I refer to 
the program of the seven points, in 
which we were advised that inflation 
could and would be stopped merely 
by holding down this and sitting on 
that and freezing the other thing, 
without doing anything to stop the 
causal forces at work underneath. 


In 1943, we will learn that we must 
either go to the causes of inflation 
such as waste and unsound finance, 
and adopt real remedies in the shape 
of heavy taxation applied wherever 
the excessive funds available for 
spending are found; or else the “all- 
out” anti-inflation program will 
break down. 

Remember, it is now too late to 
freeze prices, since too many have 
already risen and too many cases of 
maladjustment now exist. It is not 
probable that we can now use the 
technique of checking inflation, 
merely by scaring people and terror- 
izing business so that money will not 
circulate and bank deposits will not 
turn over. The importance of unity 
and good war morale obviously make 
such a policy seem undesirable. 

But more than that, the attitude 
of growing hostility to “the bureau- 
crats’’ is spreading throughout the 
nation. 


Forced Saving 


It follows that the probable policy 
will be to try “forced saving,” and 
to siphon off as large a part as pos- 
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sible of swollen war wages. I pre- 
dict, however, that labor will not 
stand much in this direction, and that 
the policy will not be applied in a 
sufficiently drastic way to be eifec- 
tive in stopping the growth of in- 
flation. 

Remember, the beneficiaries of 
inflation, their supporters and their 
dependents, deny that inflation cx- 
ists. Today they are saying that it 
makes no difference how large the 
public debt is, if only the bonds are 
held within the nation. They are 
saying, as Mirabeau said in the days 
of the French Revolution, that in a 
democracy there is no danger in the 
expansion of debt and bank notes, 
because everybody owes everybody 
else! 


Business at Peak 


So what? 

Most industrial statistics show 
that the business activity of the na- 
tion is near peak levels ; that is, levels 
which have been peaks in the past. 
The government’s curve of industrial 
production stands at 190 odd. Fac- 
tory employment and payrolls are 
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at record-high levels. One would 
naturally suppose therefore that the 
peak of a business cycle is at hand. 

In my judgment, however, while 
the possibilities of further expansion 
of output and employment are 
limited and no greatly higher peaks 
are to be attained in most directions, 
we are not immediately to experience 
the inevitable recession. (I may be 
in danger of adopting a New Era 
attitude and imagining that a pla- 
teau stretches ahead, as did those 
who fondly hoped to get wealthy 
by buying stocks in 1929; but I 
think not.) There are other indica- 
tions which show that the peak may 
not be quite reached. In any case, 
no sustained recession is yet in sight. 


Tests Applied 


For example, the industrial in- 
ventories do not appear to be exces- 
sive. This is true, whether you com- 
pare them with the present rate of 
shipments or with the volume of 
orders and unfilled orders. For an- 
other thing, the use of bank credit 
has not reached the limit. The ratio 
of the total, earning assets of the 
banks (loans and investments) to 
the total deposits of the banks, is 
not excessive as judged by the past. 
The Federal Reserve ratio is by no 
means as low as it can be, and is 
likely to fall further without any 
credit strain. Back in 1929, I used 
to teach that a ratio of 60 to 65 was 
quite normal. As yet it has fallen 
from the 90’s only to the high 70's. 

Another point is that a consider- 
able further period of war is prac- 
tically certain, and that sustained 
demand for war goods, and the in- 
dustrial activity with which we are 
now familiar, is probable through- 
out the year 1943, at least. 

It is even barely possible, I sup- 
pose, that Germany might collapse 
this year, and leave us free to deal 
with Japan. Without belittling this 
latter enemy, one can now see that, 
with our present preparedness, such 
a conflict would be relatively easy, 
and might allow a sort of war boom, 
perhaps before the end of the year 
1943 

The mention of the year 1943 sug- 
gests what? It suggests that 1944 
comes next, and that something hap- 
pens in November of that year. That 
something is of great importance, 
and I ask you how you think its 
approach will affect the attitudes of 
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Bonds .... 


First Mortgage Loans ......................:.. 


Loans to Policyholders ... . 
Cash on Hand 


Home Office Building . .. GE aN 
Real Estate Sold on Land Contract ..._.. 


Other Real Estate . 


Premiums in Course of Collection sane 
Accrued Interest (None past due) ......... 


Premium Notes .......... 
Total Resources ....... 


OUR LIABILITIES 


tow Reserves . 


Divi 


Miscellaneous Liabilities _.. . 
Claims Awaiting Completion . . 
Death Claims Due an 


Total Liabilities ........ 


Excess Protection to Policyholders 
oo 6S onan eng See << 


EEE oes 
Contingency Reserves ........ 


Surplus for the Protection of Policyholders Ponse ues 
Total Liabilities and Surplus... .. 


OUR RESOURCES 


ends to the Credit of Policyholders ... . 
Dividends to Policyholders for 1943 ......... 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance ._. . 
Reserves for Taxes Payable in 1943 . . 
SFR ore 14,825.18 


Unpaid .. 


$11,835,173.00 
9,134,432.40 
2,546, 181.82 
941,601.55 
559,500.00 
464,138.01 
280,197.32 
498,017.28 
121,217.10 
34,491.62 


$26,414,950.10 





$22,423,557.12 
623,516.45 
204,000.00 
356,924.88 
77,300.00 


74,721.02 





$23,774,844.65 


$1,000,000.00 
|,000,000.00 
640,105.45 





$ 2,640,105.45 
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Insurance in Force, Assets, Surplus and Income Greatest in 
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The Quality of the Assets and Their Ratio to Liabilities Make This 
One of the Outstanding Life Insurance Companies Upon Any 
Basis of Comparison 


LIFE ACCIDENT 


those now in power at Washington 
toward controlling inflation, or do- 
ing anything that would precipitate 
a great recession? As the year 1943 
progresses, the coming of the 1944 
presidential campaign will begin to 
affect Washington policies. 


Post-War Boom 


Now, a word about the post-war 
outlook for business. The wisest 
way in which you gentlemen can put 
the problem to yourselves is, I think, 
as follows: Ask yourselves the ques- 
tion,—What is to prevent the usual 


HEALTH HOSPITAL 





course of events in the shape of a 
“post-war business cycle’? Why 
should we not expect at the end of 
this war, pretty much the same se- 
quence of boom and depression that 
has followed all other great wars? 
(Incidentally, you might remember 
how it was said in early 1937 when 
talk of a recession arose, “he surely 
will not let us down.” But you know 
what happened in the Fall of 1937 
and on into 1938. There came one 
of the sharpest business recessions 
on record.) There are some things 
(Continued on the next page} 
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Inflation—Continued 


that even a dictatorial power cannot 
do. It therefore seems to me to be 
the probability that something like 
the following course of events will 
develop when the war ends. 

First, there will be the usual 
minor reaction or dip in business 
activity and prices, coming im- 
mediately after the war. At such 
a time, war industries are always 
temporarily disturbed, and many ad- 
justments have to be made on rather 
short notice. This reaction, however, 
is never very bad or long. 


Return to Gold 


Then there will probably come 
some sort of post-war boom. Great 
shortages will have accumulated at 
home, as is always the case after a 
war. Think of the American people 
having got along for several years 
without buying any new cars! Think 
of the flood of marriages and births 
without any considerable addition to 
our supply of homes through resi- 
dential building. But above ll, 
think of the war destruction 
throughout the earth, and the vast 
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demand for all sorts of goods to 
feed, clothe, and rebuild or re-eqiip 
people at various points in the world. 
This demand can and will be made 
effective through the establishment 
of sound business credits, and will 
involve necessarily the return to the 
gold standard for settling interna- 
tional payments. (Of this last, you 
may be absolutely sure.) 

Do not worry about the existence 
of enough money or purchasing 
power after the war. There is more 
monetary gold in the world than 
ever, and the fundamental pillars 
of all trade are—(1) sound com- 
mercial credit and (2) the exchange 
of goods for goods. 

Any man who can produce can 
buy. So can any nation. 





The Aftermath 


Then what? Can we stay sus- 
pended in the happy realm of a 
post-war boom forever? I fear not. 
New Eras and New Deals grow old 
I think that eventually the debts will 
have to be settled, and that some- 
thing in the nature of a post-war 
liquidation and depression will come 
in due course. Either the vast 
amount of debt with which the na 
tion is now saddled must be written 
off now without a boom, and defla- 
tion must occur now without much 
further inflation, or we will have to 
let nature take her course. I want 
to ask you, gentlemen, which of the 
two alternatives you favor in your 
hearts. Which would you vote for 
by secret ballot? I believe 1 know. 
I believe that you would take a 
chance on the boom. Well, other 
people are pretty much the same as 
you are. That is why I am inclined 
to think that we are not likely to 
choose the Spartan course of an 
early deflation, when we can put it 
off and meanwhile experience the 
elation of inflation. 


It Can Happen Here 


Probably some of you, and cer- 
tainly many others, will go through 
the usual process of rationalizing 
the further development of inflation, 
and will develop a technique of ex- 
plaining that “it never can happen 
here.” That was the attitude of the 
people in the days of John Law and 
the Mississippi bubble. That was 
what the people of the French Revo- 
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lution, in the midst of their vast 
expansion of Assignats, said. Or, to 
consider more recent experiments, 
didn't much the same sort of thing 
happen in 1929, after the first World 
War, when the New Era-ites main- 
tained that all we needed was more 
of what they called reflation. Now 
what? Do you think that talk of 
social gains or social security can 
pay the bills? Do you think that 
because the debts are owed within 
the nation, and that everybody owes 
everybody else, there will never be 
a day of reckoning? 

At this point, someone may argue 
that, since the inflation of the next 
boom will be in wages and payrolls, 
it will be impossible to get a “correc- 
tion” through any ordinary business 
recession. Millions of laborers will 
rebel. Well, as usual, the easiest 
course will be to change the value 
of the commodity dollar. Inflation 
will bring higher prices for products, 
while wages per hour will be frozen, 
and the basic work week will be duly 
lengthened. Eventually, a ratio of 
prices to labor costs will have to be 
worked out that will be free from 
the existing inflation. 


Social Planning Failure 


Above all, I ask you, do you think 
that although “social planning” 
broke down before the war, as 
proved by a constant army of 10 
million unemployed individuals, we 
can expect social planning to work 
in the post-war period? Do you 
think that a social planning that 
brought us to Pearl Harbor, to the 
rubber shortage and to the rationing 
of food in our own country, can be 
made to work now? If by political 
planning we could not save our- 
selves, can we save others—‘the 
world” ? 

It is my dispassionate and entirely 
non-political judgment that the 
people in this country are more than 
merely tired of the New Deal eco- 
nomics and are desirous of some 
change in political leadership. I 
hold that they are now thoroughly 
disillusioned. They have witnessed 
the failure of “social planning” on 
a dozen fronts, and they have waited 
in vain for “social justice” in deal- 
ing with pressure groups, whether 
farm or labor. 

As an economist and as a student 
of history, I predict that in the 
post-war period, business planning 
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will be largely done by businessmen, 
and that most of any such planning 
that is not done by businessmen will 
be done for businessmen and others 


as individuals. Surely this outcome 
will more than compensate us for 
the inevitable correction of the ex- 
cess inflation and the other excesses 
of the none-too-gay 1930s. 


Be the Association 4 Oa ae Offices, 
, luncheon January 11, 
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INFLATION CHECK 


REASURY officials regard the 

purchase of life insurance as par- 
ticularly helpful in heading off in- 
flation because money paid for life 
insurance premiums is definitely 
withdrawn from spending channels 
—and more permanently than 
through other forms of savings. 
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1. In the case of a single person 
or a married person not living with 
husband or wife, 25% of the Vic- 
tory Tax or $500, whichever is the 
lesser. 

2. In the case of the head of a 
family, 40% of the Victory Tax or 
$1,000, whichever is the lesser. 


3. For each dependent specified in 
the law 2% of the Victory Tax or 
$100, whichever is the lesser. 


Basic Problem 
However, the Income Tax Law 


does give a tremendous sales ad- 
vantage to life insurance because, 














ASSETS 


BONDS .. : $3 
$12,967,933.24 in U. S. Gov- 
ernment Bonds; $200,920.88 in 
Canadian Government and Re- 
public of Panama Bonds; $2,- 
990,146.60 in State, County, 
Province and Municipal Bonds; 
$10,744,743.76 in Public U til- 
ity and Industrial Bonds; $2,- 
691,756.41 in Railroad Bonds; 
$342,199.00 in Stocks. Interest 
accrued $238,154.11. Valued as 
provided by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

MORTGAGE LOANS . 
Including $11,575,516.63 First 
Mortgages on Real Estate and 
$8,422,145.76 F.H.A. Insured 
Mortgages. Interest Due and 
Accrued $84,122.71. 

LOANS on POLICIES... 
Including Interest Due and Ac- 
crued $32,357.29. 

REAL ESTATE........ 
Including Home Office Build- 
ing $637,850.48. Property sold 
under Land Contract $1,200,- 
266.71 and all other properties 
$7,730,077.02. _— Due and 
Accrued $3,737. 

PREMIUMS— ie , . 
Deferred and in Course of Col- 
lection, 

AMINE Phascasischacsssesictbcoteas : 
In Office and on Deposit — in 
Banks. 


20,081,785.10 


7,611,986.94 


9,571,931.98 


1,424,438.97 
3,589,563.33 


$72,455,560.32 
Less Crepit BaLaNnces IN Mis- 
CELLANEOUS ASSETS ....... 


ADMITTED ASSETS........ 


11,548.70 


$72,444,011.62 


a 


atemont 


DECEMBER 31, 1942 


LIABILITIES 
POLICYOWNERS' 
RESERVES 

Present value of outstanding 
policies and annuity contracts, 


including disability and double 
indemnity benefits. 


$60,045,177.00 


POLICYOWNERS’ FUNDS 
Present value of proceeds of 
policies, dividends, etc., left on 
deposit with the Company. 


9,208,160.00 


CLAIMS ..... ra 483,234.24 


Awaiting proof and not yet due. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LIABILITIES 
Including Taxes, Expenses, Tn- 


terest and Rents paid in ad- 
vance, etc, 


387,286.95 


BERING « ccsssvctnsvaistexiniees 597,237.84 
Apportioned for the year 1943, 
deferred dividends payable 


after December 31, 1943, and 
$23,237.84 dividends accrued. 


SPECIAL RESERVES 


For Real Estate and Mortgage 
Account. 


687,823.43 


UNASSIGNED SURPLUS 
LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS ‘ 
RE AER . $72,444,011.62 


1,035,092.16 


iiihileces LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Harrison L. Amber, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


INCORPORATED 1851 
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when a man purchases life insurance 
for the protection and benefit of his 
dependents, he does so for the pur- 
pose of producing an income. He 
is not interested in the amount of 
the estate which he leaves but in the 
serviceability of that estate. ‘The 
amount or size of the estate which 
he leaves is immaterial. It is the 
projection of his income or that 
necessary portion of it for the main- 
tenance of his dependents which 
causes him to save and invest from 
his earnings. 


Insurance Meets Need 


Life insurance peculiarly meets 
this natural universal requirement of 
the prospect, because not only is the 
insured faced with the burden of 
paying income taxes during his life 
but his dependents, because of the 
greatly lowered exemptions, also 
must solve the problem of satisfying 
the greedy hand of the tax collector. 
Their income must maintain them 
and leave a surplus with which to 
pay the taxes assessed against it. 


Legal Background 


Income by life insurance proceeds 
is uniquely favored. The present 
Revenue Act has not detracted from 
the value of insurance as the protec- 
tor of the widow’s income as had 
been feared it might. The Commis- 
sioner, with no legislative or court 
decision provocation, attempted by 
the Regulations promulgated in 1934 


‘to tax as income the difference be- 


tween the amount due on the death 
of a policyholder and the ultimate 
amount received by his beneficiary. 

The fact that there was this long 
delay between the enactment of the 
Statute in 1926 and the attempt on 
the part of the Commissioner to tax 
this portion of life insurance pro- 
ceeds indicated that the Commis- 
sioner was not at all satisfied or 
content that his attempted tax was 
a proper interpretation of the 
Statute. Congress in subsequent acts 
has not clarified the law; however. 
with the exception of two district 
courts all courts have consistently 
held that the Commissioner’s Regu- 
lations were not supported by the 
law, and no portion of the insurance 
proceeds were subject to income tax. 
These two remaining contrary de- 
cisions of the district courts have 
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now been reversed by the circuit 
courts. Allis vs. LaBudde, United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh District and Kaufman 
v. U. S. Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

We can and should sell insurance 
because of its ability to produce a 
tax-free income to the insured’s sur- 
viving dependents. With this ability 
under the new Statute to purchase 
a policy fully or partially excluded 
from estate tax assessment which 
will produce an income free from 
income tax assessment to the de- 
pendent, no prospect can challenge 
the preferred low net cost classifica- 
tion of this method of establishing 
the financial independence of his 
surviving dependents. 


Business Insurance 


The greatest sales opportunity 
given life insurance by the new tax 
law is in the sale of business insur- 
ance. First, the Act corrects a great 
inequity in the law as established by 
Court decision. The rather famous, 
to our industry, King Plow case 
(110 Fed. 2nd 649) held that in the 
case of a reorganization the trans- 
fer of the policy from the old corpo- 
ration to the new was a transfer for 
value within the provisions of the 
Code, Section 22 (b) (2). The new 
law amends this section of the Code 
to provide that where a corporation 
transfers an insurance policy to a 
successor corporation in a tax-free 
reorganization, the proceeds received 
under the policy will be exempt from 
an income tax when received by the 
transferee if the proceeds would 
have been exempt if received by the 
transferor corporation. In other 
words, the transfer of the policy 
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from one corporation to another in 
a tax-free reorganization is entirely 
disregarded and the policy proceeds 
which would have been received free 
of tax by the original corporation 
will be so received by the successor. 

It is of more than passing interest 
to many of us that the Law in no 
way changes the value of that line 
of decisions (Dobrzenski, Mitchell, 
and Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 
cases) having to do with Stock 
Purchase and Partnership Interest 
Purchase agreements discussed on 
previous occasions. 


Trust and Pensions Plans 


Undoubtedly, the greatest oppor- 
tunity which the new Law presents 
to the sale of our product in the 
field of business is in connection 
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with the establishment of Stock 
Bonus, Pension, and Profit Sharing 
trusts and Annuity plans. These 
plans are discussed in the tax law 
under Section 23(p) and Section 
165. 

These sections are not found to 
be entirely free from difficulty of 
interpretation. To me a restatement 
of the provisions of these important 
sections is very helpful in applying 
the requirements and the conditions 
to be met and satisfied in order that 
the enacted tax freedom may be en- 
joyed. For those who have some 
misgivings as to the real intent of 
the Treasury Department in foster- 
ing the establishment of these social 
benefits, for such value or comfort 
as it may be, I am pleased to record 
that the General Counsel of the 
Treasury, Mr. Randolph Paul, has 
freely and openly declared on a 
number of occasions that it is the 
sincere purpose of the Treasury De- 
partment to continue these beneficial 
provisions in the Law, and that one 
should not be afraid that after hav- 
ing established these social better- 
ment plans the financial assistance 
rendered by the Government through 
relief from taxation would be with- 
drawn from the employer. It would 
seem that this contribution by the 
Government in the way of tax ex- 
emption on funds so appropriated 
by the employer has become a part 
of our permanent tax program. 


Section 165 Employee's Trusts 


The first important idea to remember 
about Section 165 of the Internal Revenue 
Code is that it deals only with TRUSTS. 
These trusts may include stock-bonus, 
pension or profit sharing plans, but Sec- 
tion 165 is concerned only with trusts. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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_ It is true that in (a) (3) trusts used 
in connection with annuity plan or plans 
are mentioned, but Section 165 does not 
concern itself with annuity plans unless 
these are under a trust. 

Plans other than trusts are treated un- 
der Section 23 (p) along with trusts. 
This difference should be kept in mind. 
Section 165 deals only with trusts. Sec- 
tion 23 (p) deals with annuity plans and 
employees’ plans whether or not there is 
a trust. 

With this idea in mind, we may consider 
Section 165. This Section provides that 
trusts that meet the requirements set out 
in the Section are not taxable thereunder 
and that the provisions thereof do not 
apply to the trust or the beneficiaries of 
the trust. Notice that under Section 165 
we are only concerned with the taxability 
of the trust and its beneficiaries. We are 
NOT talking about or dealing with em- 
ployers. They will be dealt with under 
Section 23 (p). 

When is a trust or its beneficiaries not 
taxable under Section 165? A trust is not 
so taxable if: 

(a) It is a trust forming part of a 
stock bonus, pension or profit sharing 
plan of an employer for the exclusive 
benefit of his employees or their bene- 
ficiaries ; 


AND 


1. If contributions are made to pay 
trust income and principal to such em- 
ployees or their beneficiaries ; 


AND 


2. If under the trust instrument funds 
cannot be diverted for any other pur- 
poses ; 


AND 


3. If the trust alone or when used in 
combination with a trust or annuity plans 
are designated by the employer as parts 
of a plan to qualify under Section 165(a), 
above, and if this plan considered as a 
whole benefits 


EITHER 


(A) Seventy per cent of all employees 
or 80 per cent of all eligible employees 
if 70 per cent are eligible. In determining 
who are eligible, employees with less than 
5 years’ service may be excluded, as may 
employees whose work is not more than 
20 hours a week, and employees whose 
work is for not more than 5 months per 
calendar year; 


OR 


(B) Employees who qualify under a 
plan found by the Commissioner not to 
discriminate in favor of employees who 
are 


Officers 
Shareholders 
Those who work principally as super- 
visors 
Highly compensated employees 
AND 


4. If the contributors to the benefits 
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under the trust do not discriminate in 
favor of any of the above types of em- 
ployees. 


A plan will not be considered as dis- 
criminatory merely because it excludes all 
employees who make less than $3000 or 
merely because it is limited to salaried or 
clerical employees; nor because higher 
contributions are paid to the trust on that 
portion of earnings in excess of $3000. 

But any plan found to discriminate in 
favor of any of the above types of em- 
ployees cannot qualify under Section 165. 
This is the substance of (5). 


Under (6) it is provided that if the 
plan meets the requirements set forth 
above on one day in each quarter, it satis- 
fies these requirements. 

Subsections (b) and (c) of 165 deal 
with taxability of beneficiaries. 


Subsection (b) provides that amounts 
paid to any distributee under any trust 
qualified under 165 are taxable as an 
annuity under 22 (b) (2) as if it were an 
annuity, the consideration for which is the 
amount contributed by the employee. 


In addition, however, (b) provides that 
if an employee terminates his employment 
and receives the total amount payable to 
him under the trust, this will be taxable as 
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include men (A through G), and women 
(A through E). 


USLife Non-Occupational (A&$ 1) 
is available to workers in hazardous 
occupations or others who need to sup- 
plement present insurance with off-the- 
job protection. Every industrial worker 
is a prospect. The company will con- 
sider monthly salary deductions for 10 
or more employees. 


Richard Rhodebeck 101 Fifth Ave, 
Superintendent of Agencies NewYork,N.Y, 


STEADFAST FOR 93 YEARS 








a gain on a taxable asset held for more 
than 6 months. 

Subsection (c) provides that if a trust 
does not qualify, the amount paid thereto 
for an employee is taxable to him if his 
interest therein was nonforfeitable at the 
time when the contribution was mad 

The foregoing is the sum and subsiance 
of Section 165. It deals with the tax- 
ability of trusts and of the beneficiaries 
thereunder. It sets forth the requirements 
necessary for a trust to qualify. It ex- 
plains how payments are taxed to a bene- 
ficiary if the trust qualifies and how they 
are taxed to the beneficiary if the trust 
does not qualify. The real difficulty under 
Section 165 is to determine whether or 
not the trust qualifies. 

If the trust qualifies under 165, then 
we know how each employee will be 
taxed, and we know that the trust will 
not be taxed. 

Keeping in mind the requirements of 
Section 165, we turn to Section 23 (p) 
to see how an employer will be taxed 
with respect to payments to a pension 
plan, profit sharing plan or stock bonus 
plan or deferred payment plan, whether 
such a plan be the result of a trust agree- 
ment or an annuity plan without a trust 
or a deferred payment plan. 

First, the deduction by the corporation 
for contributions to a pension trust plan 
is limited to 5% of the aggregate com- 
pensation paid to all employees covered 
under the plan, except a deduction of 7% 
may be taken where an additional amount 
is necessary to pay the remaining un 
funded cost of past and current service 
credits of all covered employees, providing 
the unfunded costs to any three employees 
is not more than 50%. If it is more than 
50%, then the proportion of the cost at- 
tributable to those three employees or less 
must be deducted over a period of five 
years. Where a plan is not set up on a 
level amount or level percentage contribu- 
tion basis, but instead the employer elects 
to provide the cost of the actual pension 
credit arising out of each year of employ 
ment, the contribution for past service 
credits may be deducted over a period of 
ten years. This is in addition to the nor- 
mal cost deduction. 

Second, the deductions by a corporation 
for contributions to a stock bonus or 
profit sharing trust shall be increased to 
15% of the aggregate compensation of the 
persons who are made the beneficiaries of 
such contributions. 

Third, where an employer has a pension 
trust plan or an annuity plan and in addi 
tion a profit sharing or stock bonus plan 
and no employee is a beneficiary under 
more than one trust or a trust and an 
annuity plan, the total amount deductible 
in a taxable year by the corporation under 
such trust and plans shall not exceed 25% 
of the aggregate compensation of the 
employee. 

Fourth, where contributions are paid by 
a corporation to a trust under a plan 
which does not meet the requirements 0! 
Section 165 (a) or are paid for an an- 
nuity contract which is not purchased 
under a plan which meets the require 
ments of Section 165 (a), the corporation 
will receive no deduction for such amount 
so paid, unless the employees’ rights are 
nonforfeitable at the time the contribu 
tions are made. 
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A REPORT TO. 
OUR POLICY OWNERS. 


Qa ee 


THE 37TH ANNUAL STATEMENT AS OF DEC. 31, 1942 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office and Banks....$ 526,450.84 


U. S. Government Bonds 
Direct and Fulty Guaranteed 13,399,635.69 


U. S. Government Agencies 


DE ashi hints. wis aptiaie eis Wis 1,574,432.68 
State, County and Municipal 

EE nach icine ae dene 1,985,632.70 
First Mortgage Loans....... 14,708,486.25 
Policy Loans and Notes 

Secured by Policy Reserves. 3,435,648.70 


Real Estate, including 
$817,799.66 sold on contract 1,788,684.88 
Due and Accrued Interest 





RN wa 5 eden a aaa 215,777.05 
Net Deferred and Unreported 

, tear amine res 679,666.74 
All Other Assets. ...cccccces 12,218.32 
Admitted Assets ........... $38,326,633.85 


INSURANCE IN FORCE DEC. 31, 1942. .$133,447,979 


OFFICERS—B. G. Huntington, chairman ot 
board; G. W. Steinman, president; F. J. 
Wright, vice president and counsel; J. A. 
Hawkins, vice president and manager of 
agencies; Fred Vercoe, treasurer; Dr. A. R. 
Stone, medical director; R. C. Witherspoon, 
secretary; C. O. Sullivan, actuary; C. G. 
Barratt, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer; J. G. Monroe, superintendent of 
agencies; George T. Healea, manager mort- 
gage loan department. 





LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 





Policy Reserves..........-. $30,492,470.00 
Policyholders’ Funds Left 

with the Company........ 3,845,168.99 
Policy Claims Due and Unpaid None 
Policy Claims Not Reported or 

Proofs Incomplete......... 92,735.40 
Set Aside for Policyholders’ 

DOVEREES a cccccces sovese 588,758.07 
Reserve for Taxes.......+++. 83,000.00 
All Other Liabilities..... nome 183,776.63 

$35,285,109.09 


Capital Stock ..$ 300,000.00 
Surplus and 





Contingency 

Funds ...... 2,740,724.76 3,040,724.76 
Total Liabilities and 

EE éccwcds dcnneeeect $38,326,633.85 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


580 EAST BROAD STREET 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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“LIFE BEGINS” FOR FAMOUS 
UNION CENTRAL AGENTS’ 
MAGAZINE 





Sales force enthusiastic as Agency Bulletin enters 
fortieth year of publication with complete change 
of dress, new service features, increased size, 
added informative value! 


Throughout the country Union Central agents are sing- 
ing the praises of the February issue of their famous 
house organ, The Agency Bulletin. 


The Agency Bulletin has become known throughout the 
life insurance field for the timeliness of its articles, the 
wealth of information, statistics, successful sales ap- 
proaches and lively news it has faithfully imparted to 
U. C. people. 

Today the Bulletin will continue to offer its readers 
valuable information, but on a broader scale. With the 
new makeup it will be able to serve the Union Central 
sales force to an even greater degree than heretofore. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
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EXECUTIVE OPINION—Continued 


general public, now more appreciative of the value « 
insurance. It also has resulted in the retention of policies 
which ordinarily might have lapsed in other years, an:| 
this accounts in part for the gain made during the yea: 
in the total insurance in force.” 

Confederation Life, Toronto, Canada—C. S. Ma 
Donald: “The policy of investing in war loans of th 
countries in which the Association is transacting busi 
ness has been continued throughout 1942. The net 
amount so invested was approximately $12,000,000, a: 
amount which it will be noticed exceeded the total in 
crease in assets for the year by 50%. These investments 
were made almost entirely in the war loans of Canada, 
Great Britain and the United States. Such a policy 
affects the surplus earnings and will continue to do so, 
since war loans give an interest yield of 3% or less. 
which is approximately 114% below the average earned 
on the invested assets. Another factor of great im 
portance affecting surplus was the unexpectedly lower 
mortality experienced during 1942. . . .” 

Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn.—James 
L. Loomis: ““Much would be gained if there were a 
better and more general understanding of the scientific 
principles upon which this business is conducted. These 
principles are not easily understood, and this sometimes 
leads to erroneous opinions on the part of policyholders, 
taxing authorities and legislative bodies. Because of the 
deserved confidence the American people have in the 
institution of life insurance and its administration, they 
purchase their insurance more upon faith than upon 
knowledge. This undoubtedly will always be the case.”’ 

Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis —M. J. 
Cleary: “As it is the business of life insurance to pay 
death claims and because the death and casualty rates 
of armies in combat are very high, there is much interest 
as to the effect of war mortality on the transactions of 
the company. It is of course impossible at this time 
to predict death rates in the present war, either from 
battle casualties or epidemic disease. It is believed, how- 
ever, that we must resign ourselves to a far heavier 
death rate than resulted in the first World War in which 
the battle casualties on an annual rate per thousand were 
relatively light and far less than the rate of deaths from 
epidemic influenza. The relative weights of war and 
influenza deaths, have, in the past, been indicated by 
the company’s experience under policies issued 1906— 
1915 and subject to the war and influenza period to 
their anniversary dates in 1920. Influenza deaths in- 
creased the normal mortality rate 11% while the deaths 
in service added only 1.7% to the base rate. The British 
life insurance companies suffered far heavier war-caused 
losses (1914-1918), but in no case did the extra mor- 
tality have any serious effect on the financial strength 
of the British life insurance companies. The reason 
for the relative immunity of ‘ordinary’ life insurance 
companies from disastrous war losses is to be found in 
the fact that our actual physical battles are fought by 
young men. .. .” (Editor’s note: See “War Casual- 
ties” article, page 11, Best’s February Life News.) 

Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind.—A. J. Mc- 
Andless: “The management continues to face the future 
with confidence that the company can withstand the 
difficulties and turmoil created by war. We shall carry 
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on and operate with the staff and manpower available 
so that we may emerge stronger and greater than when 
our country was joined in the conflict.” 

Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn.—Frazar 
B. Wilde: “Life insurance, despite increased taxes, con- 
tinues as the primary way in which American families 
achieve security. As the full impact of the cost and 
responsibilities of war falls upon each of us the neces- 
sity for careful planning and budgetary control becomes 
greater. Provision must be made to meet tax obligations, 
to buy War Bonds and to maintain life insurance pro- 
grams for the security of our homes and the welfare 
of our families.” 

Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Nebr.—J. W. 
Hughes: “The war emergency, while it brings trying 
problems, has served to again emphasize the basic 
soundness of life insurance and its value to the country 
and to the individual.” 

National Life Assurance, Toronto, Canada.—H. Rup- 
ert Bain: “The difficulties during 1942 have been unusu- 
ally severe and I wish to express our sincerest apprecia- 
tion to all members of our staff, both new and old, who 
have put in so many extra hours to keep us functioning 
as usual. . . . The life insurance companies have always 
been able to adapt themselves to changing conditions. 
We can be certain that the future will find the life in- 
surance companies . . . continuing to serve our policy- 
holders with the usual high standard of reliability and 
security.” 

Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn.— 
O. J. Arnold: “Life insurance men have played the part 
of all good citizens in mobilizing their efforts to speed 
the winning of the war. Beyond this, because of factors 
inherent in the business, they have been able to make 
contributions of special value—in the field of morale 
by building family security, in the investment field 
through the companies’ heavy investments in govern- 
ment bonds and bonds of other enterprises essential to 
the wartime economy, in the field of health, and in other 
ways directly affecting the public welfare.” 

Federal Life, Chicago, Illinois—L. D. Cavanaugh: 
“Those engaged in our business realize the similarity 
in objective in our national effort to win the war and 
the spreading of insurance benefits throughout our Na- 
tion; namely the safety and security of our homes and 
the protection of the American way of life.” 

National Life, Montpelier, Vermont—Elbert S. Brig- 
ham: “Every effort of the nation, for the time being, 
must be directed to winning the war. In anticipation 
of victory for the United Nations and peace for the 
world, life insurance stands as a strong and firm bul- 
wark dedicated to the provision of comfort and security 
during war and peace.” 





Collens: ‘The human values in life insurance are many 
fold. The protection represented in their life insurance 


contracts contributes to the peace of mind of the large- 


body of policyholders, including those in active service. 
One cannot adequately measure the magnitude of the 
security, relief from want, and community benefits rep- 
resented by the steady volume of funds which flow 
back into the economic blood stream in the payment of 
policy claims, annuity incomes, and incomes under settle- 
ment agreements.” 


MARCH I, 1943 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


reports the year 1942 
“To our policyholders in the 
armed forces and their families” 


“Life insurance is directly participating in financing the 
war. Your dollars in the New England Mutual are liter- 
ally working for America.” 


se 


WwW 


“We hold U. S. Government Bonds with a value of 
$122,682,000, compared to $62,446,000 five years ago. 
These are obviously fighting dollars, quickly assembled 
for defense and oftense.”’ 


2 


“The $139,093,000 of your funds in public utilities 
have helped build dams, generating stations, power lines, 

c., throughout the nation. Without investment support 
such as yours, public utilities could never have met the 
sudden and unparalleled war demands.” 


sy 
-“_ 


“You have a $79,288,000 stake in railroads, and the 
war has forcefully demonstrated that railroads are the 
backbone of American transportation.” 


* 
“We have placed $42,435,000 of your funds in basic 


industries which, for the most part, have transformed 
their normal business to all-out war production.” 


Ww 


“Wherever you are, you may be confident that life in- 
surance is performing ‘essential business’ in transforming 
into vital usefulness the premium dollars received from 
policyholders, as well as in providing protection and in- 
come for later years.” 


w 


The Record . . . on Dec. 31, 1942 
INSURANCE IN FORCE... . $1,699,000,000 


Increase over last year, yo} 
Increase since 1929, 


EE ee oF Ee oe re $575,376,254 
Increase of $39,409,076 

fee $554,921,055 
Includes $9,050,000 for 1943 dividends and 
$3,000,000 Contingency Fund 

UNASSIGNED SURPLUS Wien tale Was $20,455,199 


Increase of $1,450,4 


New England Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company & of Boston 





The First Mutuol Life Insurance Compony Chartered in Americe — 1835 
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COMPANY CHANGES—Continued 

tion of the business under its reinsurance contract with 100% 
liens against the policy reserves of the National Progressive. 
Most of the policy contracts of the National Progressive are 
reinsured as to the excess over $500 per policy. 


Mergers and Reinsurances 


AMERICAN CITIZENS LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO: A decision of the Common 
Pleas Court, August 3, 1942, at Columbus ordered the Ohio 
Superintendent of Insurance to take over the affairs of this 
company for rehabilitation. The Superintendent was authorized 
to reinsure all Ordinary policies of the company in the Ohio 
National Life, Cincinnati, amounting to approximately $1,085,- 
000, and to reinsure in All States Life of Alabama the Industrial 
and Intermediate policies, which amounted to approximately 
$500,000 of insurance. There are no liens on the policies in these 
reinsurances ; remaining affairs of the company will be liqui- 
dated. This company had been operating under restrictions 
imposed by the United States Treasury Department on the claim 
that its ownership was backed by alien funds, namely, the Gen- 
eral Insurance Company, Ltd., of Trieste, Italy. 

HEARTHSTONE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, IN- 
DIANAPOLIS, INDIANA: Merged on October 22, 1942, 
with the State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis without 
expense to either company. The merged insurance business will 
be conducted under the name of the State Life, but the active 
personnel of the Hearthstone will continue to cooperate in 
maintaining service for Hearthstone policyholders. 

LIBERTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, GREEN- 
VILLE, S. C.: Consolidated with Southeastern Life of Green- 
eg then the title changed to Liberty Life, as of January 


NATIONAL OLD LINE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, DALLAS, TEXAS: Reinsured in the Southern 
ge Insurance Company of Fort Worth, Texas, June 

STERLING NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, HOUSTON, TEXAS: Reinsured in the Southern 
oa Life Insurance Company of Fort Worth, Texas, June 10, 
TEACHERS ANNUITY LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS: Reinsured in the United 
ow Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas, October 29, 

2 


1942, 

UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, SALINA, 
KANSAS: Reinsured without liens in Franklin Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Illinois, early in 1942. 





New Companies 


GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: Incorporated Jan- 
uary 2, 1942, and licensed the same day as a mutual legal 
reserve life insurance company. 

ILLINOIS STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: Incorporation papers approved Octo- 
ber 19, 1942, by Illinois Insurance Department, and licensed 
November 30, 1942, to do a life insurance business only. The 
capital is $100,000 and the surplus $50,000. 

SECURITY STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BOISE, IDAHO: This stock legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany was incorporated November 18, 1940, and licensed Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, with paid-in capital of $100,000 and paid-in surplus 
of $50,000. The company is selling only one type of polic 
at present. 

THE SOUTHEASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COM 
PANY, GREENVILLE, S. C.: Incorporated May 18, 1942, 
and licensed May 19, 1942, as a stock legal reserve life insuranc: 
company. The paid-in capital is $100,000 and the paid-in surplus 
$100,000. The company is entirely owned and controlled by the 
Liberty Life Insurance Company, Greenville, and all incidental 
organization expenses were paid by them; officers and directors 
are the same as Liberty Life. The Liberty Life business in 
force in Alabama has been reinsured in the Southeastern. 

SOUTHWEST RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COM 
PANY, LONGVIEW, TEXAS: Licensed August 31, 1942, as 
a stock life insurance company with a paid-in capital of $100,000 
and a surplus of $150,000. 


Change in Title 
LIBERTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, GREEN- 


VILLE, S. C.: Following merger-reinsurance of its business 
into Southeastern Life (following which combined company 
continues as Liberty Life Insurance Company), the original 
Liberty Life changed its title to Surety Life Insurance Company 
but remains inactive insofar as insurance operations are con- 
cerned. 

SASKATCHEWAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA: Title changed to 
Fidelity Life Assurance Company, effective August 1, 1942. 

SOUTHEASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA: Title changed after 
merger to Liberty Life, January 1, 1942. (Note: Later in 1942, a 
new company was organized with this same name and address.) 





SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


HEN marriages increase in any particular city 
W:: section, it generally means more opportunities 
for the life insurance underwriters in that lo- 

cality. The reason for this is obvious. Due to present 
abnormal conditions, however, the general increase in 
cities of over 100,000 in population—10-1/10%—may 
not prove as much of a boon to underwriters as would 
be the case under normal conditions. The following 
percentages of increase or decrease in marriage licenses 
Marriage Changes in 


icenses Population 
Issued Apr. 1940— 


Marriage Changes in 
Licenses Population 
Issued Apr. 1940- 


Cities 1941-42 May 1942 Cities 1941-42 May 1942 
Boston ...... —2.2 —0.4 Cleveland ... —.3 1.2 
Springfield .. —9.5 0.0 Toledo ..... —32.2 —3.5 
Providence .. -—3.2 1.6 South Bend 9.5 3.1 
Bridgeport .. 16.7 7.4 Chicago ..... —4.8 3.3 
Hartford .... 19.7 10.1 aS ee —17.2 —4.7 
Albany ..... 16.0 5.6 ee” are 5.8 14.2 
Buffalo ..... —11.9 p Grand Rapids —10.3 0.0 
New York .. —6.3 —3.3 eS ere —14.7 —5.5 
Syracuse .... —8.2 —2.4 Minneapolis . 8.6 —1.0 
queen City . 12.1 —3.3 es Mones . —27.1 1.0 

«ee 8.6 —3.3 Kansas City. . 31.6 1.2 
Phila., Pa 8.4 2.5 Omaha ...... 17.1 1.6 

itts., Pa. —3.1 —2.8 Kansas City, 
Akron ...... —6.9 5.6 MR secs 19.4 1.2 
58 


for the principal cities of the United States are based 
on data prepared by the Statistical Department of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. We have also 
included recent percentages of increase or decrease in 
population for the same cities as estimated by the Bu- 
reau of Census. In considering these latter figures one 
should not forget that several million men have been 
moved due to military service. 


Marriage Changes in 
Licenses Population 
Issued Apr. 1940—- 


Marriage Changes in 

Licenses Population 

Issued -. 1940— 
a 


Cities 1941-42 May 1942 Cities 1941-42 ay 1942 
Wichita ..... 39.3 24.5 New Orleans. 42.3 5.3 
Wilmington . 13.7 4.5 Oklahoma City 51.1 1.6 
Baltimore ... 25.0 4.9 BD ccadeus 32.3 9.3 
Washington . 46.3 25.1 Dallas ...... 22.6 8.3 
Richmond ... 24.3 4.3 Houston ‘ 31.8 4.9 
Charlotte ... 36.2 —2.0 San Antonio . 72.5 12.0 
Atlanta ..... 27.7 5.2 Denver ..... 35.0 4.2 
qyenagew Re . 70.0 22.9 Salt Lake City 4.2 4.3 
Miami ..... 503 —1,1 Seattle ..... 66.7 9.1 
NE 6 5.0.0:0,6 78.6 0.4 Tacoma ..... 105.8 5.8 
Louisville ... 36.2 10.4 Portland .... 18.4 3.2 
Knoxville ... —19.5 5.1 Los Angeles . 35.1 4.5 
Memphis ..... —52.1 0.8 San Diego .. 176.1 35.1 
Birmingham . 14.7 9.1 San Francisco 75.9 6.6 
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ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES 


Stockholders’ Dividend 
Special Mortality Fund 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the California-Western States Life, Sacramento, a divi- 
dend of $1.50 per share was declared, payable February 
1 to stockholders of record at the close of business 
January 19, 1943. 

The Board also set up a special mortality fluctuation 
fund of $500,000 for the protection of policyholders 
and stockholders. This action was taken because of 
the unpredictability of military casualties, although the 
company’s mortality experience in 1942 was normal. 


CENTRAL LIFE (lowa) 
Fred Carr Resigns 


In announcing the resignation of Fred P. Carr as 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel, due to 
age and ill health, the directors adopted a resolution 
expressing their regret at the circumstances which made 
his action necessary. They recalled the many years of 
loyal and efficient service of Mr. Carr, particularly since 
1922 when he retired from the general practice of law 
and became Vice President and General Counsel of the 
company. In recent years Mr. Carr was in charge of 
the company’s investments and handled the successful 
liquidation of the LaSalle and Stevens Hotel properties 
in Chicago, which the Central acquired under its rein- 
surance-management contract covering the business of 
the Illinois Life Insurance Company. 

The resolution stated in part : “Throughout the period 
of his connection, he has been intense in his desire to 
maintain the financial soundness of the Society ; and his 
efforts and knowledge have contributed in no small 
degree to the attainment of that objective and its main- 
tenance. . . . He brought to the Society superb equip- 
ment which he devoted to its interest with unquestion- 
able integrity. We sincerely regret the condition of his 
health that prompted him to resign.” 





COLONIAL (N. J.) 
Adopts 3% 


Effective February 1, 1943, a new rate book was 
adopted by the Colonial Life Insurance Company of 
America, Jersey City, N. J. The reserve basis has 
been changed to American Men Ultimate 3%, Modified 
Preliminary Term (N. J. Standard); and Settlement 
Options have been revised, guaranteeing 214% interest. 
A brief illustration of non-participating rates and values 
per $1,000 at age 35 is given below: 


Cash Value 
5 


Plan Premium Yr. 3 20 
Special Whole Life.. $22.59 $11 41 136 351 
Endt. at Age 85 .... 25.13 12 42 138 356 
W.L. Pd. up at 65 .. 28.17 13 53 167 434 
Endt. at Age 65 .... 32.40 23 73 215 561 
Yk: 2! eee 34.75 26 80 232 607 
y i ae ee 48.14 67 150 386 1000 


CONNECTICUT SAVINGS BANKS 
War Clause 


In the February 1, 1943, issue of this magazine on 
page 59, we stated that the payment was limited by the 
war clause to the reserve on the policy, but this limita- 
tion should have been to the premiums paid. 


DOMINION (Canada) 


Rates Revised 


Effective January 1, 1943, premiums were revised by 
the Dominion Life Assurance Company of Waterloo, 
Ontario. A brief illustration of the new rates per $1,000 
on a few plans is given below: 


(Continued -on the next page) 


Nationa Fourry Lire Ivsurnanee €o. 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Whe Can Qualify 


LITTLE ROCh, 


AHRHANSAS 
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Leads That Start Things 


A Fidelity manager, destroying some old 
files, writes that he hated to part with one 
which carried the record of service over the 
years to a policyholder who became a close 
friend. 


The file showed the lead card by which his 
first contract was made and the papers relat- 


ing to all the business subsequently sold as 
a result of that opening. 


“Here,” writes the agent, ‘is the letter from 
the widow asking me to help close his affairs. 
Truly the Lead Service gets the credit for 
this business . . . and the friendship which 
grew from it.” 


Fidelity's Lead Service has been serving 
agents profitably for twenty-seven years. 





he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 











BA Years 


of Steady Growth 
Make For Confidence 


In the Future 


MONUMENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 








DOMINION (CANADA)}—Continued 


Plan Ages 15 25 35 45 55 65 

Non-Participating 
Whole Life ...\..... $12.90 16.57 22.57 32.67 50.90 83.56 
oo Pay Lite 2.2.4.5. 20.39 25.02 31.60 41.02 56.50 86.88 
Life Pd.-up at 65 ... 13.57 17.95 25.51 41.01 85.95 
Pret. Oecd. Late ....% 11.38 14.94 20.78 30.52 47.87 
eee 15.57 21.08 31.01 

Participating 

Wiite: Late occ. cnes $15.07 18.97 25.18 35.95 54.77 89.57 
OU Pay Lite 2.2 .cers 24.39 29.02 35.36 45.12 61.19 92.19 
ao Year Endt, ...... 48.64 49.10 50.35 54.79 66.46 94.20 
Pref. Ord. Life ..... 13.92 17.48 23.32 33.70 52.03 
ER MED. aod ss s08 17.60 23.20 33.03 55.12 


EQUITABLE LIFE (lowa) 


H. O. Promotions 
New Director 


Dividends 


Shortly after the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees recently held, President F. W. Hubbell, of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of Des Moines, 
Iowa, announced several promotions. Ray E. Fuller, 
Superintendent of Agencies, was elected Agency’ Vice 
President and Superintendent of Agencies. Mr. Fuller 
has been with the company since 1924. E. E. Cooper, 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, and E. E. Smith, 
Agency Secretary, were each promoted to the new office 
of Assistant Agency Vice Presidents. Mr. Cooper's 
service with the company dates from 1927, while Mr. 
Smith’s began in 1926, 

R. C. McCankie, Underwriting Vice President and 
Associate Actuary, was named Underwriting Vice Pres- 
ident and Actuary. P. C. Irwin, Associate Actuary, was 
made Actuary, and W. D. MacKinnon, Assistant Actu- 
ary, was named Associate Actuary. H. W. Foskett, 
Assistant Vice President, was promoted to the new 
office of Financial Vice President. Mr. McCankie has 
been with the company since 1920; Mr. Irwin began in 
1919; Mr. MacKinnon joined the company in 1923; 
and Mr. Foskett started in 1919. 

Robert B. Adams, President of the First National 
Bank of Odebolt, Iowa, was elected to the Board of 
Trustees, succeeding the late Henry S. Nollen. 

The dividend scale, which was originally effective 
March 1, 1942, has been continued in 1943. Interest 
allowed on instalments and accumulated dividends has 
been reduced from 314% to 3%4%. 


COMPETITION 


pretty stiff from some com- 
pany or policy? Learn all 


about them—and your own 
companies and policies in 


BEST'S PUBLICATIONS. 
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GREAT AMERICAN (Kans.) 
Adopts 3% 


Effective January 1, 1943, a new rate book was 
adopted by the Great American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hutchinson, Kansas. The reserve basis has been 
changed to American Experience 3%, 20 Payment Life 
modification of preliminary term, A brief illustration of 
non-participating rates and values per $1,000 at age 35 
is given below: 


— Cash Value —— 
Plan Premium *W.P. Yr. 3 5 10 20 


ere $22.46 $1.03 14 33 133 | 
20 Pay Endt. at 85 .... 32.42 89 25 76 220 613 
20 Year Endowment .. 44.44 1.22 64 144 370 1000 
Expect. Prem. Endt. . 25.84 1.08 18 48 149 421 
+Preferred Ord. Life . 21.74 1.00 14 39 #117) 318 
+Preferred 20 Pay Life 31.47 87 30 81 225 609 


*Male. + Minimum Policy $2,500. 


GREAT NORTHWEST LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Great Northwest Life Insurance Company, of 
Spokane, has been examined by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Washington. The examination covered the pe- 
riod from January 1 to November 30, 1942. Figures 
for that period are as follows: Premium income, $270,- 
564 and payments to policyholders, $66,998. The assets 
as of November 30 totaled $1,685,472, while the insur- 
ance in force was $11,571,062. 

In their report the examiners advised: “The com- 
pany’s annual statement as of December 31, 1941 was 
checked and no errors were found.” Ata special meet- 
ing of the stockholders on June 8, Article 4 of the Ar- 
ticles of Incorporation was amended. The new Article 4 
states : “The amount of capital stock of this Corporation 
shall be Two Hundred Thousand Dollars ($200,000) 
which shall be divided into Twenty Thousand (20,000) 
shares of par value of Ten Dollars ($10.00) each.” The 
purpose of the above amendment was to eliminate the 
various classes of common stock heretofore authorized. 
Only one class of common stock is now issued. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


Promotions 


The Great-West Life Assurance Company, Winnipeg, 
Canada, held its annual meeting on February 2. At that 
time M. F. Christie, former President, was elected 
Chairman of the Board of Directors; W. P. Riley, for- 
mer Vice President, was elected President; H. E. Sell- 
ers, Vice President, and H. W. Manning, former 
General Manager, as Vice President and Managing 
Director. 
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WHO IS ESSENTIAL? 


No ONE is essential in the particular. 


There is a healthy rivalry throughout America to make the 
maximum contribution in the war. As is natural, some in- 
dividuals, some groups, some businesses feel that they are 
more important and are contributing more than others. 
Fortunately, in any larger sense it is not necessary to pass 
judgment on this friendly competition. This is a total war 
and the essence of a total war is that every one is in it and 
must help. Millions are engaged in the armed services. 
Other millions are producing war material. Still others are 
growing food. 


The contribution of the “indirect producer,” whether it 
is a housewife conserving her food and gasoline, a banker 
raising war funds, or an insurance company buying Gov- 
ernment bonds and building civilian morale, is a vital part 
of the total effort. The life insurance companies, their 
staffs in the home office, and their well-trained field men 
are doing their share as good citizens. 


They could not do less and they would not claim more. 


Collectively we are all essential to achieve complete vic- 
tory and enduring peace. 





SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


DECEMBER 31, 1942 





Re. « 4a % a Ce ew ee oh ce & MATS 
Reserves and other liabilities . . . . . 330,518,787 
Contingency funds. . . 2. 2. 2 2 6,629,000 
Co SO es se oe: eS es 15,633,464 
Life insurance premium income . . . . $ 48,691,912 
Accident insurance premium income. . . 7,029,333 
ae ae 36 uw se a Se oe SM 76,133,497 





New paid life insurance—gain over previous 
eS i ae a - $ 417,857,642 
Life insurance in force December 31 . . .  1,477,370,615 





Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries: 
c.f 
Genes orgemination . 2 1 8 0 tt 408,442,632 











Connecticut Genera 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Life Insurance, Accident and Health Insurance, 
Salary Allotment Insurance and Annuities, All 
Forms of Group Insurance, and Group Annuities. 
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AN OLD MASTER 


It is not likely that posterity 
will fall in love with us, but 
not impossible that it may re- 
Spect or sympathize; so a man 
would rather leave behind him 
a portrait of his spirit than a 
portrait of his face —ROBERT 
Louis STEVENSON. 


What portrait of his spirit could be 
more impressive and practical than a 
life insurance estate payable as steady 


monthly income to his widow and chil- 
dren? 


WINES company of WURGUNUA 


BRADFORD H. WALEER, President 





Home Office: RICHMOND 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frankfort, Indiana 


36TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
For Year Ending December 31, 1942 


ASSETS 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 

Real Estate, Including Home Office Building 
Real Estate, Sold Under Contract 

on Company Policies 
vernment, Municipal, Public Utility, Rail- 

road, Industrial | Miscellaneous 
Stocks—C, 
Cash in Banks 
Interest Due and fomeet 
Net Ox 
All Other 


1 ,718,405. 79 
3,491, 386.82 








12,119.85 


$12,530,544.86 
93,650.58 


$12,436,894.28 


Reserve on Policies 


Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Reserve for Taxes 

Reserve for Trust Funds 

Reserve for Coupons and Dividends 
Reserve for Depreciation 

Reserve for Contingencies .. 

All Other Liabilities 


382, 571.31 
47,065.95 


aS 
300, 
400°000-00 


$12,436,894.28 

Total Admitted Assets $12,436,894.28 

e in Force $59,066,396.00 

New Business Written During the Y: $ 7,548,850.00 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since Organ- 

$13,710,585.59 


Total Liabilities 
Capital Stock . 














HOME FRIENDLY 


Examined 


The Home Friendly Insurance Company, Baltimore 
was examined by the Insurance Department of Mary- 


land as of December 31, 


1941, the examiners making 


several minor adjustments in the company’s statement 


as published in Best’s Life Insurance Reports, 
edition. 


1942 


Surplus was increased from $972,208 to $982.- 


895, chiefly because of a decrease made by the examiners 
in reserves set up by the company for unpaid taxes, 
which was reduced in an amount of $36,921—admitted 
assets were changed to $4,294,356 from $4,296,668. 

Some of the points and recommendations made by the 
examiners are summarized here: 


(1) While many of the company’s policies issued prior to 


(4 


(6 


~ 


—_ 


January 1, 1937 do not provide for cash surrender values 
or for paid- -up insurance unless application is made 
within six months from the date of lapse, (certain ex- 
ceptions have been made) the management has not yet 
adopted any general plan of liberalizing the provisions 
of these old policies, and much of the company’s gain 
in surplus is the result of the reversion to surplus of the 
reserves on lapsed policies. 
Over three-quarters of the company’s assets are invested 
in bonds—none of the bonds owned is in default as to 
principal or interest. 
Since 1916 the company has included in all policies of 
Industrial insurance an accidental death benefit, providing 
for payment of an additional amount equal to one-half 
of the face of the policy in event of accidental death 
—the examiners recommended that an accurate reserve 
for this benefit be set up. 
Under a 1940 ruling of the Insurance Commissioner of 
Maryland, all mutual companies were required to submit 
a statement showing the amount of profits available 
for apportionment as dividends and the method to be 
adopted for the allocation of such profits. The company 
has not filed such a statement and has not allowed any 
dividends, except a small mortuary dividend addition, 
payable upon death or maturity, until the year 1941, 
when further dividend additions were declared. In com- 
menting on the small dividends the examiners recom- 
mended a change in accounting practice and also that 
these dividends be either paid in cash, or applied in part 
payment of premiums, or be used to purchase paid-up 
additions, or be retained and accumulated at ifiterest by 
the company, with the right accorded the policyholder 
to withdraw such dividends together with accrued in- 
terest at any time. Dividend additions as now apportioned 
are payable only in event the insured should die or the 
policy should mature as an Endowment, or in the event 
the policy should be surrendered for its cash value. 
For some years the company has been making payments 
to retired or disabled employees which it designates 
“Payments to inactive employees.” The practice of the 
company has been to set up a contingency reserve for 
the amount of payments expected to be made for this 
purpose during the succeeding year only. The examiners 
claim that this arrangement is actually a pension fund 
(no contributions are required for employees) and that 
proper reserves should be established by the company 
and set up each year, both on active and retired em- 
ployees. The examiners estimate that the reserves on 
disabled lives alone would be approximately $47,000. 
The examiners contend that the net yield on mean ledger 
assets as reflected by the 1941 statement of 3.26% is 
inflated because there was not included in investment 
expenses an amount equivalent to one-quarter of 1% 
of the mean iavested assets, representing that proportion 
of home office salaries and expenses properly allocable 
to investment expenses. Also, for several years the com- 
pany has charged itself with a rental of $20,000 annually, 
which the examiners maintain is rather high rental and 
thus affects total net yield. 
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(7) The company's insurance expenses, in the opinion of the 
examiners, are high for a company of this size and a 
recommendation is made that they be reduced. If an 
adjustment is made in the items as concerns investment 
expenses, previously mentioned, this of course would 
have an effect on the expense rate of the company, since 
they would be transferred from one account to the 
other. The examiners recommend diligent effort be made 
to reduce the disproportionate overhead expenses and 
the high operating and administrative cost in com- 
parison with the size of the company and its income. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Stockholders’ Dividend 
War Claims 


\ll officers and directors of the Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company, Greensboro, North Carolina 
were re-elected at the recent annual meeting. At the 
same time a quarterly dividend of $160,000 for stock- 
holders of record on January 25 was declared. This 
dividend amounts to $.40 per share and was paid Jan- 
uary 29. 

The company’s report stated that $214,000 or 7% 
paid in settling death claims went to those caused by 
war. At the time of the preparation of the report the 
company also had $71,000 in outstanding war claims. 
The “missing in action” cases amount to $150,000. Out 
of this year’s earnings the company has set aside a war 
mortality fluctuation fund of $100,000. 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Favorably Examined 


The Knights of Columbus of New Haven, Conn., a 
fraternal society, was examined (Association) as of 
December 31, 1941. The states participating were 
Connecticut, New Mexico and Utah. There were minor 
adjustments in the statement and as a result the ex- 
aminers’ figures for total admitted assets were $52,448,- 
864 instead of $52,461,533, as reported by the society. 


LIBERTY LIFE 
Hipp President 


At the regular annual meeting of the Liberty Life 
Insurance Company, Greenville, South Carolina, the 
stockholders and directors elected Francis M. Hipp, 
President, to succeed his father, the late W. Frank 
Hipp. The new President has been connected with the 
Liberty Life Insurance Company for over 15 years. 
During this time he served as Assistant Treasurer and 
later as Vice President. 

Grady H. Hipp, for the past 23 years an Actuary in 
the New York State Insurance Department, was elected 
to the position of Executive Vice President at the same 
meeting. 
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mes pioneering — 


OT pro fit ! 
Opening new territories under today’s 
conditions . . . developing untouched 
premium fields . . . can still be a profit- 
able venture. Continental Assurance 
has a highly effective kit of sales tools 
for helping you pioneer in fields in 
which you may not now be active... 
plus a brand of “down-to-earth” sales 
cooperation that gets results! Ask us 
to show you how Continental can help 


you push back your business frontiers. 


Nationally Known for Strength and Growth 


, , 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates : 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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PP + WP = A COMPLETE INSURANCE POLIcY. 


PP (PERFECT PROTECTION) PAYS DISABILITY 
INCOME FROM THE FIRST DAY, FOR SIX 
MONTHS, THE WP (WAIVER OF PREMIUM) 
TAKES CARE OF THE PREMIUMS UNTIL DISA- 
BILITY CEASES. PERFECT PROTECTION 1S 
SOLD TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. 


PERFECT PROTECTION INSURANCE, COMBINED 
WITH HOME OFFICE SELLING AIDS AND 
DIRECT PERSONAL SUPERVISION, MAKE COM- 
MISSION CHECKS LARGER FOR OCCIDENTAL'S 
AGENTS 


Territories are open in North Carolina, Virginia, Colorado, 
Utah, Wyominy, Nevada, Texas and New Mexico. 


Address inquiries to W. H. TRENTMAN, Vice-President. 


— OCCIDENTAL 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 

















Our Expansion Program 
has Created 


SOME UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


in 
MINNESOTA NEBRASKA IOWA 
MONTANA WYOMING 
NORTH DAKOTA SOUTH DAKOTA 
* 


New Business Volume is up at 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Home Office Sioux Falls, S. D. 














LINCOLN NATIONAL 
Stockholders’ Dividend 


At a special meeting of the board of directors of the 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Indiana, held Jan- 
uary 25, the regular dividend of $1.20 per share was 
declared, payable as follows: 30 cents per share on 
February 1 on stock of record at the close of business 
January 26; 30 cents per share payable on May 1 on 
stock of record at the close of business April 24; 30 
cents per share payable August 1 on stock of record 
‘at the close of business July 26, and 30 cents per share 
payable November 1 on stock of record at the close 
of business October 25, all in 1943. 

An extra dividend of 20 cents per share was declared 
on stock of record’ January 26, payable in whole Feb- 
ruary 1, 1943. 


H. O. Promotions 


Six promotions in the Home Office staff of The 
Lincoln National Life have been announced by A. J. 
McAndless, President. The six men advanced were 
Joseph D. Frank, Edward D. Auer, and Walter O. 
Menge, elected Second Vice Presidents ; Clyde J. Cover 
appointed Assistant General Counsel, Herbert A. 
Winters appointed Reinsurance Secretary, and Victor 
C. d’Unger appointed Reinsurance Supervisor. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Dividends Continued 
Non-Medical 


The dividend scale, which was originally adopted 
June 1, 1941, has been continued to December 31, 1943, 
by the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Springfield. . 

The company has liberalized its rules covering non- 
medical applications. Only regular company agents can 
accept such applications and the applicants must be 
citizens of the United States. The age limits are from 
10-40, inclusive—10-16 ($1,000 to $3,000 maximum ; 
17-35, inclusive ($1,000 to $5,000 maximum) and 36— 
40, inclusive ($1,000 to $3,000 maximum). Sub-stand- 
ard risks involving an occupational hazard only calling 
for an extra premium not exceeding $2.50 per $1,000 
will be considered. The policies that can be applied for 
under the above circumstances are Life, Limited Pay- 
ment, Endowment and Retirement Income. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 
New War Clause 
A new War Risk and Aviation Clause has been 
adopted by the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


of Newark, New Jersey. In brief, the new clause states 
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that, to the extent permitted by law, death occurring 
outside the Home Area or within six months after 
return to the Home Area, resulting from Service outside 
the Home Area, or within first two years from cause 
outside the Home Area while not in Service, or death 
from aviation except as fare-paying passenger in com- 
mon carrier, limits liability to greater of premiums with 
interest or reserve, but not greater than regular liability. 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


Chapman New President 


H. O. Chapman, formerly Secretary and Treasurer 
of the National Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
Topeka, Kansas, was elected President of the company 
at its recent annual meeting. He succeeds Holmes 
Meade who, in retiring, sold his interest in the company 
to Mr. Chapman and his associates. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Non-Medical Liberalized 


As another step in a long-range program designed 
to help its field force meet conditions both now and 
after the war, the New England Mutual Life, Boston, 
announced the issuance, effective February 1, 1943, of 
a non-medical insurance plan. 

Giving recognition to the war-time conditions, non- 
medical will be available, regardless of the size of city 
or town, in all states in which the company operates 
except Massachusetts and Louisiana. Only those repre- 
sentatives who meet certain requirements and are rec- 
ommended by their General Agents, will be certified by 
the company to submit non-medical applications. 

Non-medical will be issued for insurance ages 5—40 
inclusive, with top amount $5,000, subject to limitations 
in certain states. Limits are the same for both males 
and females. It will be issued on all plans except those 
which include an element of term insurance. Waiver of 
premium and double indemnity features will be con- 
sidered. In general, applicants subject to a rated pre- 
mium by reason of occupation may be accepted without 
examination. 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
Stockholders’ Dividend 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the New World Life Insurance Company, Seattle, 
Washington, held on January 23, 1943, a dividend of 
30¢ per share was voted to stockholders of record on 
February 9. 
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m—-) 83 YEARS OF SERVICE —— 





THE 


GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY 








A MUTUAL COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1860 











The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 
Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 

Unrestricted Territory— 

Automatic Promotion— 

Equality of Opportunity— 

The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 














WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
a file, but a friend and associate 
with whom we énjoy frequent personal 
contacts. 


+t 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON L. D. CAVANAUGH 


hairman President 


CHICAGO 
S, os 


























THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE ® TORONTO. CANADA 
Established 1887 


* 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


672 


MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS 
221 


MILLION DOLLARS 














NEW YORK LIFE 
Dividends Continued 


Leivestad Superintendent 


The dividend scale which was originally effectiv: 
January 1, 1942, has been continued in 1943 by th 
New York Life Insurance Company of New York 
3% interest is being continued on accumulated divi 
dends, withdrawable and non-withdrawable proceeds 

George L. Harrison, President, has announced th 
appointment of Henry Leivestad, C.L.U., to the posi 
tion of Superintendent of Agencies of the Company. 
with headquarters at the Home Office, effective from 
March 1, 1943. Mr. Leivestad has been Agency Direc 
tor in charge of the Company’s Capital Branch Office 
in Madison, Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN (ilI.) 


Examined 


The North American Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois was examined as of December 31, 1941 
(Association) by the Insurance Departments of Illinois 
and Kansas. The examiners made several changes in 
the company’s statement for the same date, the largest 
of these being a write-down of the book value of real 
estate over market value in the amount of $20,680. 
This, plus the other changes, is reflected in a decrease 
from $374,087 to $344,753 in the surplus. The assets, 
per the examiners’ report, amount to $13,920,580 as of 
December 31, 1941. The liabilities of the company at 
that time were $13,075,827, while the capital totaled 
$500,000 and the surplus $344,753. 


OREGON MUTUAL LIFE 


Schuppel President 


C. F. Adams, for 16 years President of the Oregon 
Mutual Life, Portland, Oregon, has been named Chair- 
man of the Board, a newly created position, and W. C. 
Schuppel, Executive Vice President since 1930, has been 
advanced to the Presidency. 

President Schuppel has always contributed generously 
of his time and effort to civic affairs of Portland and 
the Northwest and is active in life insurance affairs, both 
on the Pacific Coast and nationally. He has served as 
Vice-Chairman and Director of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau and is at this time President of the 
American Life Convention and a Director of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. 


wewee 


Have you heard about the 
“Twelve Important Points’”’ of 
BEST’S ILLUSTRATIONS? Write 
for descriptive literature. 
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PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 


Mutualization Approved 


In the January issue of the News the mutualization 
plan of the Pan-American Life Insurance Company, 
New Orleans, Louisiana was outlined in detail. At a 
meeting of the board of directors January 19th, this 
plan was unanimously approved and adopted. 


PENN MUTUAL 
Dividends Continued 


It was recently decided by the Board of Trustees of 
the Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co., Phila., Penna., that the 
present dividend scale would be continued for policies 
whose anniversaries fall between July Ist, 1943 and 
December 31st, 1943, and that the interest rate during 
the same period on dividends and policy proceeds left 
with the Company, would also be continued at 3%. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL (Conn.) 
New Policy 


Effective in January, 1943, the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, adopted a Security In- 
come Special Policy. The new form is a Term to age 
65 contract which provides a monthly income beginning 
at death and continuing until the termination date, which 
is the anniversary on which the insured would have 
attained age 65. The minimum income period is 10 
years—a guarantee which goes into effect in case of 
death between ages 55 and 65. The contract may be 
converted at any time prior to the anniversary of the 
policy nearest age 55. 


* SECURITY INCOME SPECIAL POLICY 


Ages 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium .... $23.27 $23.35 $23.68 $24.41 $25.66 $27.37 $29.86 
Dis: Pil ..ccs 1596 2 26) SM 335 3H 4a 
Cash Value: 
we Was a oe iva ee sich $1 $14 
‘ei ae dies Seed _ $6 22 28 
ai $12 3 38 
sate $14 35 : 
rs $10 34 45 
a $5 31 44 
Dividends : 
Yr. 1.. $2.14 $2.29 $2.42 $2.25 $ $2.11 


14 $2. 
. 28s 269 23 24/7 44 2.44 
20.. 3.05 2.93 288 2.78 40 1.48 


*Issued on male lives only; minimum policy 


issued pro- 
vides $25 monthly. 





YOUR KNOWLEDGE 
CAN BE NO GREATER THAN YOUR 
INFORMATION 


READ — — 
BEST’S WEEKLY BULLETINS 
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Does the ghost of some former prospect 
ever point an accusing finger at you 
and say: "Why weren't you more per- 
sistent? Why didn’t you insist that I 
take out that Life Insurance Policy that 
would mean so much to my wife and 
family today!” For the Life Insurance 
salesman, there is also that brighter 
picture .. . the knowledge that his per- 
sistence has, in so many cases, been 
the means of providing comfort, future 
security and financial independence 
for numerous families. 


ately 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Inc. 
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Every One, A Perfect 
“Center Of Influence’’ 


The man whose judgment is respected 
and sought by those around him—in 
his company and in the community— 
is an important "center of influence” 
for the life insurance man to cultivate. 


In more than 2,000 cities and towns in 
the twelve middle western states, these 
men are daily readers of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 


Your advertisement in its columns will 
carry your message direct to their at- 
tention under very favorable circum- 
stances. 


Fe ee a il a ee a a i eh, 


Chicago 
Sournal of Commerce 


“The Central West's Daily 
Business Newspaper” 
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SECURITY 


Once upon a time agents sold in- 
surance. Today, they sell future se- 
curity and freedom from worry. To 
do this they must have confidence 
in their company, belief in their 
work and sound faith in their own 
future. ATLAS agents are that kind. 


Excellent territory available in Ar- 
kansas, California, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Oregon and 
Texas. Write today to Joe E. Karr, 
Manager of Agencies. 









Insurance 


JQHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT 
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Featuring 5 star attractions for enjoyment of 
living at its best (1)Penguin Room (2)Sky-Hy 
Room (3) Omar Cocktail Lounge (4) The 
Alcove (5)The New Coffee Shop. Outstand- 
ingly gay and attractive 
++--Guests enjoy all club 
facilities, including swim- 
ming pool...perfect loca- 
tion at 11th and Baltimore 


16 FLOORS OF 
MODERN COMFORT 


R. E. McEACHIN, Managing Director 


KANSAS CITY 


iction-Southwest Hotels Incorporated- H. G. Manning - Founder 
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SCRANTON LIFE 
Adopts 3% 


On January 1, 1943, the Scranton Life Insurance 
Company changed to the American Experience 3°; 
basis. New rates and values per $1,000 at age 35 are 
shown below: 


Cash 
value End of Y: 
Plan Premium 3 5 20 
*Ordimary Life ......3 6. $23.91 $21 Si 121 318 
Endowment at 85 ....... 27.24 216 «652 638 «(322 
*20 Payment Life ....... 34.62 41 93 239 609 
20 Pay Endt, at &5:...... 37.92 42 94 240 613 
20 Year Endowment .... 51.14 77, 159 390 1000 
oy Payment Lite ......... 30.51 27 «64 166 411 


* Minimum amount issued is $2,500. 


UNION EMPLOYEES MUTUAL 


Examined 


The Union Employees Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Washington was examined by the In- 
surance Department of that state as of July 31, 1942. 
At that time the total admitted assets of the company 
were $18,276; total liabilities, $12,326; surplus, $5,951. 
The amount of insurance in force was $521,311. 

This company operates under an exclusive general 
agency contract. The most recent of these contracts 
was with the Teachers Insurance Agency, Inc. This 
arrangement was approved by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner on January 13, 1942. The contract is for a term 
of 15 years and the “consideration paid by the com- 
pany to the general agent amounts to 85% of the differ- 
ence between the gross premium paid, or received, for 
the first year of insurance thereunder and the legal 
reserve required by law under the policy, and 15% of 
all gross premiums for renewal years. . . .” 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
New War Clause 


A new war clause has been adopted by the Washing- 
ton National Insurance Company, of Evanston, to be 
included in all policies issued on and after February 1, 
1943. In general, the liability of the Company is limited 
to the return of premiums in the event of death of the 
Insured (1-a) Outside the Home Areas from any cause 
while in military, naval or air forces of any country at 
war ; or (1-b) Inside the Home Areas within six months 
after return and not later than six months after ceasing 
to be in such forces as a result of service outside Home 
Areas ; or (2) Within two years as a result of war when 
the cause of death occurs while the Insured is outside 
the Home Areas and not in such forces, and the Insured 
dies either outside the Home Areas or within six months 
after return. “Home Areas” are the 48 States of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, the Dominion 
of Canada, and Newfoundland. 
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William Anthony Granville, Ph.D., L.L.D., vice- 
president and director of the Washington National, 
passed away at his home in Chicago on February 4, 
1943, at the age of 79. Death resulted from a heart 
attack, 


WOMEN’S CATHOLIC ORDER 
Examined 


The Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicago, 
Illinois was examined (Association) as of June 30, 
1941. Examiners from Kansas and Iowa participated. 
The report shows total admitted assets of $19,882,375; 
total liabilities, $17,560,505, including benefit certificate 
reserves Of $13,949,315 and contingency reserve, $3,- 
470,076. Unpaid claims and other current liabilities 
amounted to $141,114. The unassigned fund is $2,321,- 
870. 

The Illinois Department of Insurance in referring to 
the report says: “The Director of Insurance, when filing 
the report of examination, entered orders that invest- 
ments be confined to those types permissible under the 
Illinois Insurance Code ; that definite rules and regula- 
tions governing acquisition and disposal of investments 
be established by the High Court; that first year pre- 
miums be segregated from renewal premiums; that all 
transactions be shown in the records of the Society... .” 

















CANT GET 'EM UP 
a the morning! 


It’s those luxuriously comfortable 


beds at all 
DEWITT OPERATED HOTELS 





In Cleveland Iu Columbus 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN NEIL HOUSE 
Inu Lancaster,O. In Coming, N.Y. 
THE LANCASTER THE BARON STEUBEN 


ech in 





THEO. DEWITT PRESIDENT 
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No Power of Withdrawal 


A policyholder was persuaded to execute a designation 
of beneficiary providing for distribution of net proceeds 
on a rather involved basis, in a comfortable insurance 
estate of $27,000. 

Later, as a result of a long illness involving consider- 
able expense, his financial circumstances were reduced 
and his inability to conduct his business finally resulted 
in the surrender of one policy, the lapse of another 
without value, the lapse of still another which was 
automatically extended for $1,693 for a period of eight 
years. 

The insured died within the eight years and the sum 
of $1,693 became payable to the wife as primary bene- 
ficiary. Had the sum been payable in cash, it is possible 
that the widow might have been able to adjust herself 
within the period that this sum would have maintained 
her family. 

Unfortunately the designation of beneficiary was still 
in effect and her income was limited to monthly interest 
payments on the net proceeds, without power of with- 
drawal. She was therefore entitled to the questionable 
security purchased by a gross income of about $25 
annually for life. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 














Edited TO and FOR BROKERS 


@ FRIENDLY-HUMAN-NEIGHBORLY 
GOOD NATURED....... 


Issued about once a month to develop closer 
fellowship with General Insurance Brokers. 


ARE YOU GETTING IT? 


If not, phone or write your General Agent. 
He will be glad to put you on his mailing list. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 


ettsd Loti“ 
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GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1901 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Forty Ast ‘elleisiiall eitiaaat 


JANUARY 1, 1943 


| po 4 





Per Cent of 

Total Assets 
(RE ORE Sree a A pea ee a 2.72% $ 806,646.26 
ESSE SEP a te SA PNG a aC oN RENN 57.36%  17,039,067.25 
SS ILE LIONEL LENE, 16.57% 4,921,729.95 
a 1.38% 410,101.50 
ELLIE LOL 1.14% 339,000.00 
Real Estate (Sold Under Contract) ...............ececcee.-0e0.,.., 1.66% 493,310.01 
ie hae ae KGS 45 ut wand 04.0 denn bn deseaakas cn keene 2.00% 595,187.50 
Policy Loans ............ ead mak Rae deena dient bateeaeatcdnss 13.23% 3,930,922.62 
I ae -74% 220,137.19 
Premiums in Course of Collection ................ccccccececcccuces, 2.98% 884,689.64 
Sara le rg ce I 22% 66,223.54 
eT NN, No gs satin ide bs kaon hook cnkic cath 100.00% $29,707,015.46 

Weserves and Liabilities 

ss cack ua uu Barb olidel cececba $23,575,546.00 


Present Value of Claims Payable in Future ..................00s00-00-00000.. 1,033,626.00 
Reserve for Claims Awaiting Proofs 





unrenCiaeed Cocne as etad eaededek Shean 151,374.22 
a es rub hacabucoadaeanecvecas 143,165.00 
Dividends Payable to Policyowners ..............0.cccccccecccceceecccnccnn, 418.303.71 
Aarvumee Prewnietes and Toestet Puedes ooo... oc s oc cess csccccccuecscdcuccccecccs 1,143,131.01 

NA Rte erat alesc latched ty Gases Kid ae blac o sack aaa 4 oaths obec mav cui $26,465,145.94 
SR EI 0S SESS Er a Rn Sebi 1,000,000.00 
CAGE hd MMiAL Await dou hbebhalGadesseduabae dbatndués aedads aidcakiciacce 2,241,869.52 

1 BAAS APR NS see ites Sr eo UR Ge Age Rane ee a WS Cee ee $29,707,015.46 


Ride ADs did s RODS NS ES BASES MAES 602.000 0beds baedkeed ee $151,554,787.00 
EE ee ei een es 


See ey ee OEE Tee red eee 29.707.015.46 
ENS EEE DEERE TTT EE ER 2,327,566.64 
Te eee 3,241,869.52 
Seen NIN MIRON, SUROOINNO oo. i. o's n.0,06 50's 0000 wo bac cet ceecsccccn 5,416,204.77 


1942 Payments to Policyowners and Beneficiaries ................. 0.00.0... 1,980,292.66 
Fg RO EE TS ee Pe a Oe 41,719,199.28 


For Agency Opportunities, Write to A. B. Olson, A gency Vice President 
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COMPLETE INDEX 


From May, 1942 to date, inclusive 


EDITORIALS 


American Insurance Abroad 
Articles of 1942 

Company Changes During 1942 
Editors’ Corner 

Executive Opinions 

Family Group Insurance 

Life Aggregates 

Net Costs, Average Yearly ee 
Net Costs, Correction 

Net Costs, Correction ... 

Paul vs. Virginia 

Service Information 

Social Insurance Plans 

“Stock With Policy” Plan 
Taxation, New Federal Life Insurance 
Thirty Leading Companies 
War Casualties 

War Trends of Life Insurance 


Do You Intend To Fly Sebo OC. Parker, FT. ceovcvccesnccses Aug. 39 
Legal Spotlicht— 0. Fr err te Mar. 43 
Suicide after Gantendines of Contestable Period (Purnell) ..Sept. 53 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Accident and Health Developments 

Actuarial Society of America 

Advance 1942 Figures 

Advertising Investigated 

After the War—James L. : a 
Agency and Flame Ofict N@WS .....cccccscccscscccsccccsccee Mar. 41 
Agency Practices Committee 

et ee SE ek Rov whNsekh.5-060060Goe0scees se ccesentee Nov. 46 
Alberta Bondholders Report 

Alexander New Pennsylvania Commissioner 

American Bar Association 

American College of Life Underwriters 

American Institute of Actuaries 

American Life Convention 

ED Ge GD. SIND knnc.concestoneseeesdn'cencesds se ° 

Annuity Aggregates 

Association of Life Agency Officers 

Association of Life Insurance Presidents 

Average Yearly Net Costs 

Average Net Cost 

Bank Personnel Problems 

teveridg'sm—British Opinion 

The Billion Dollar Club 

Book Reviews 

Book Review—“Life Underwriting—A Career for Women 

Book Review—‘‘Legal Effects of Military Service” 

British Claim Payments 

British Figures, Some 

British Hospitality 

tritish Taxes Lower 

British Trends 

Business Insurance—Richard RB. 
California Concerns Consolidated 
Canadian Government Bonds 
Canadian Income Tax Act. New 
Canadian Life Ins. and Income Tax 
Canadian Manpower 

Canadian Sales 

Canadian Taxation of Premiums 
Chartered Life Underwriters 

C.L.U, Examination Results 

C.L.0. Seminar 

Civilian War Injury Policy 

Claims, Life Tnsurance—John M. Laird 
Closing—Francis J. O’Brien 
Commissioners 


Thompson 


Cost of Living 

8S. 9. Actuarial Tables 
Disnbitite and Double Indemnity 
Dividends Cut by Tnterest 
Dividend (1942-1943) Action 
Dividend and Other Changes, 1943 
Employees’ Trust and Annuity Plan 


MARCH 1, 1943 


Events of 1942-—Clarence C. 

Family Buying Power Index 

Family Finances 

Family Group, Illinois Acts on 

Financial Problems, Current—Grant Torrance .............- Nov. 
Financial Statements (June 30, 1942) Sept. 
ee CEE << ina taksGwebabsseet en s6n o000 cnene ny Mar. 
Financing Agents—W. 8S. Penny 

POUMER TMSREARSS NEWS cecccccccccccccccccccccesevcceseses Nov. 
The Future 

Government Insurance 

Government Insurance 

Group Annuities—(H. E. Blagden) 

Group Insurance in United States 

Group Insurance 

Home Office Life Underwriters Association 

How Life Insurance Work 

Tilinois Life Insurance 

Tilinois Mutual Benefit Associations—1941 Figures .. 

Income Pollar, 1941 

Income Tax and Annuities (British) 

Inflation and the Post-War Outlook—Dr. Lewis H. Haney...) 
Institute of Home Office Underwriters 

Institute of Life Insurance 

Insurance Accounting & Statistical Association 

Insurance Advertising Conference 

FOORTERED TRUWGED ccccccccccccccccccccccesccccscecccsoenscoen 
Insurance in Action 

Interest, Effect on Dividends 

International Claim Association 

International Insurance Year Book 

Investigates Opinions 

Investigates Advertising 

Investment Seminar 

Investment Trends—V. P. Whitsitt . 

Juvenile Insurance 

Keep the Weeds Down 

“Keep Well” Crusade 

Life Advertisers Association 

Life Insurance Assets, Growth of 

Life Insurance in a General Office (Dwight G. Johnson) 

Life Insurance in Canada 

Life Insurance Payments 

Re NEED na cceetbeccsocccennceaséceoeness 6+ 5aabeeean Mar. 4 
TAfe Gates by Tome Grows occ... cccccscccdocccccesesesveses Oct. 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau ...........---ee0+005 Nov. 
Life eta a Today—Leslie Gould 

Life News Notes 

Life Office Management Association 


Life Underwriting under War Conditions—/. G. Parker 

Lloyd Reappointed 

Manpower Problem 

Marshall Field’s Insurance 

Maryland Insurance Department 

Massachusetts Life Insurance Surveyed ............--.-+00+ May 
Ey, CN ED PIE in hn 5-5 bn'0b 06 000 0000000006000005065 508 Mar. 
Military Service, Legal Effects 

Missouri Insurance Department 

National Association of Insurance Commissioners 

National Association of Life Underwriters 

Nebraska Insurance Department j 
ee De IED 5. dau nd acesen 000 0cadb en etensen 
New Hampshire Insurance Department 

New Revenne Act ........ TTTTCTITITIT TTT TTT TTT TTT Sent. 
ee SOG Se SOE on ony ones 42.64455 500066055 0060 2G0 Mar. 
New York Savings Bank Life Insurance Bill Signed ...... May 
New York State. Life Insurance in 

Ohio Insurance Department 


Parenthood Statistics 

Pay Checks and Living Expenses 
Pink Resigns 

Pneumonia Deaths Down 

Policyholders Pay Invisible Taxes 
Policyholders’ Preferences 

Policy Payments in War (V. J. Skutt) 
Premium Credit and Proceeds Exemption 
Prospective Mortality 

Prospects, 1943 

Puerto Rico Commissioner 

Rate and Other Changes .... 

Rate and Other Changes 

Report to Policyholders . 

Reserves Below 3% 

Revenue Act of 1942 

Review of 1942—V. P. Whitsitt 

Rhode Island Commissioner, New 
Rhode Island Insurance Department 
Sales Fundamentals 
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